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~ NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


_— 
APOLEON has gained rather more than the expected majority. 
The complete official returns will not be published till Monday, 
but it would appear that out of 10} millions of voters, a little 
short of 9 millions have recorded their votes. According to the 
best returns, the number of votes given was 8,858,401, of which 
7,808,535 were affirmative, and 1,549,866 negative, leaving a clear 
majority of 5,758,669 for the Emperor. ‘This is less than his majority 
jn 1852, but that fact proves little, as this election was very much 
more free. ‘he fact in his favour is, that, without absolute 
compulsion or fraud, he has obtained seven-tenths of all votes 
upon the register ; the facts against him are, that in all the great 
cities of France the vote has been in the negative, that in Paris 
the vote was nominally 166,000 noes to 136,000 ayes, and really 
two to one, the abstainers in Paris being Republicans; that of 
800,000 soldiers who voted, about 50,000 were hostile; and that 
the affirmatives include a considerable number of Orleanists, who 
vote not for him, but for the ‘liberal changes” mentioned in the 
question put. ‘Taken as a whole, the vote must be held to mean 
that France in general deprecates revolution, but as Paris makes 
revolutions, and not France in general, that is not a final settle- 
ment of the question. The election, we should add, seems to 
have been fairly conducted. There was no overt coercion, and the 
vote of the soldiery, particularly at Angers, where the garrison gave 
a negative majority, proves that the right of being hostile was not 
violently suppressed. 


The Plébiscite was followed by rioting in Paris, rioting due, we 
imagine, mainly to two causes. ‘The Reds are very bitter over a 
quasi-popular defeat, and they think they have at last some 
chance of enlisting the soldiery. As yet nothing serious has 
occurred. Revolutionists in Paris, if in grim earnest, would 
occupy the narrow streets near and opposite the Tuileries, barricade 
them, and meet the Chassepot with the revolver ; failing, of course, 
if the troops held firm, but dying, after their manner, like born 
soldiers. The mode of action in this case has been to build 
absurd barricades of omnibuses in broad streets like the Boule- 
vard du Temple, fire a shot or two, and then run away, the object 
being to draw the fire of the troops, and amid the consequent 
explosion of fury to organize an insurrection. Hitherto these 
immoral tactics have failed, and the Revolutionists have made 
the mistake of irritating the troops, who are kept out for days 
in the cold and rain. Note, however, that the crowds gather 
near the barracks, that the first shout always heard is ‘‘ Vive la 
Ligne !” and that the Government is still most reluctant to appeal 
to the Chassepot, dreading the explosion a massacre is almost 
sure to produce. 











The Ministers have resigned, formally or informally, and M. 
Olivier will, after the formal presentation of the results of the 
Plébiscite to the Emperor—a ceremony fixed for Monday—publish 
& new list of colleagues. Accordiag to all reports, they will be 
Imperialists, but M. Rouher will not be among the number. M. 
Magne probably will, as an optimist financier is wanted to smooth 
M. Haussmann’s accounts, and show that deficit in the Treasury 
cteates prosperity in the nation 











The Queen opened the new and handsome building of the 
University of London in Burlington Gardens, on Wednesday,— 
in the designs and execution of which Mr. Pennethorne is thought 
to have surpassed himself,—with a ceremonial of some pomp. 
The Senate of the University and all the graduates present wore 
their academical costumes, except the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, who wore his official gown,—a robe of extraordi- 
nary maguificence, worth, it is said, £130. Many of the 
great politicians and statesmen who attended came in the 
Windsor uniform, and altogether it was a very pretty show, 
and seemed to prove that learning does not wean the 
heart much from the ‘lust of the eye.’ The Queen, the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, and the Princess Louise, were 
all respectably cheered, and there were hearty cheers given for 
other distinguished individuals, though it is evident enough 
that the graduates of the young University do not emulate the 
noise, the easy humours, or the impertinent freedoms of an Oxford 
Commemoration Day. Mr. Disraeli, who came in the Windsor 
uniform, and entered the theatre with the soft step, cast-down 
eyes, and folded hands of a veritable ingénu, was rapturously 
cheered. Mr. Gladstone, who came in a great-coat over a plain 
morning dress, was not so enthusiastically received till he took off 
his great-coat, which seemed to the graduates an act of virtue 
worthy of another cheer. ‘The great ceremony consisted only in the 
Chancellor of the University (Lord Granville) reading a compli- 
mentary address to the Queen, to which Her Majesty handed him 
a reply, and then declared the building opened,—a statement 
followed by a burst from the silver bugles. The Queen looked 
well, and young, and interested. 


After the Queen had left, the Chancellor distributed the medals 
and certificates of degrees, and made his annual speech, which was, 
this year, to some extent a review of the history of the University, 
and, therefore, somewhat more formal and less amusing than Lord 
Granville’s speeches on these occasions usually are. He referred, 
however, rather happily to the occasion when Queen Elizabeth 
made her visitation to the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
‘questioning, and answering, and scolding, not only in Latin, but 
also in Greek.” It was perhaps lucky for some of the Senate of 
the University of London that Queen Victoria has no gift for 
such visitations as that, or the scolding might have been fairly 
earned, by inability to become interlocutors in such a conversation. 
Mr. Lowe, in a short speech, which he was called back into the 
theatre to deliver, and which he said his ‘ natural modesty’ had 
alone prevented him from delivering before, while congratulating 
the University on its new building and the Queen's visit, took the 
opportunity of contrasting its reputation as a University with 
reputations gained by historical associations, the grant of lands, or 
‘*by royal favour,” and expressed his belief that the London 
University must always rest on its honesty and ability in testing 
intellectual attainments, without prejudice or favour. But the 
speaking was a mere fringe to the pageant. ‘The costumes of the 
doctors, and of the statesmen, and of the lifeguards, and the 
trumpeters, and the royal outriders in their scarlet and gold, 
were so splendid that the spoken words were blanched by the 
contrast. A university as a university might easily be drowned 
in pageant. 


The Irish Land Bill has been racing through Committee this last 
week, to make up for its creeping pace hitherto. Yesterday week 
there was a sharp discussion on the clause which enacts that all 
improvements shall be assumed to have been made by the tenant 
till proof is given to the contrary. Mr. Plunket moved an amend- 
ment to limit the operation of this clause to tenancies created after 
the Act, and reproached Sir Roundell Palmer, who had, he said, 
been ‘* mesmerized” into catalepsy, with not pushing his own 
amendment to the same effect. Sir Roundell Palmer replied that 
he had all along acted on the principle of getting what he could, 
and not clamouring for what he found it hopeless to demand, 
and Mr. Plunket’s amendment was defeated by 191 to 132,—59 
votes. Mr. Plunket is an able man, but he appears to be taking a 
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good deal on himself when he assumes the office of mentor to Sir | imprisonment being remitted, because he suffers from 


Roundell Palmer. 








On Monday the debate turned upon Clause 8, which defines | 


the condition as to disturbances in holdings,—Dr. Ball wishin 


to deny damages for eviction in all cases where the Court held 
that the covenants of a lease had not been strictly discharged ; but | ° 
‘The clause 
enacting that the offer of a lease of a particular length should bar 
compensation for eviction was left out, at the instance of the 


he was defeated by 194 to 113,—a majority of 81. 


Government, by a majority of 102 (250 to 148); and the *“ Equi 


ties’ Clause,” after some discussion, was passed without material 
, +] 
On Thursday, when the Bill flashed through Committee 


change. 
almost like a flash of lightning, the discussion turned chiefly on th 


ie ‘ : ¢ 
| Sentences like these will do more to check bribery than thedhaae 
AOE 


| will, more especially if the practice of exonerating everybody who 


ained, The 
perjury j 
It creates the impression that biog 


| only a political offence, which the State has a right to condo 
and not a moral one. * 


| auswers the Commissioners truly is more carefully restr 
+ | principle of pardoning everybody who does not commi 
| a thoroughly bad one. 


A terrible tragedy has occurred this week in Chelsea Th 
- | Rev. J. Heulin lived in Paulton Square, with no attendant ne 
| a housekeeper named Ann Goss. Mr. Heulin owned a house j 
Wellington Square, which needed some repair, and employed 4 
®/ plasterer, named Walter Miller, to do it. On Wednesday night 





details of procedure in the Courts, and the powers of limited | Miller went from Mr. Heulin’s house to Mr. Piper, a van Proprietor 


owners. 


the House resumed on ‘Thursday night. 
more nights’ debate will conclude the Committee, for the House i 
even (oo weary of its details. 


We were unfortunately misinformed when we stated a fortnight | 4), 
ago that the University Tests’ Bill repealed the imposition of tests 
‘The | 


for ali university officers, the Heads of House not excepted. 
Heads of Houses ae excepted. 
true that the Government should be logical. 


men than for requiring the same thing for the tutors. 


on Admirals, while leaving midshipman, lieutenants, and com- 
manders alone. ‘ When the dignities become high enough to be 
chiefly titular, then impose your test,—but exempt all working 
men from it.’ So ridiculous an exception cannot hold. It must 
be struck out in Committee. 


The discussion on the Primacy has commenced in Rome. The 
schema consists of four chapters, the last of which is on In- 
fallibility. It will certainly not be defined under two months, as 
the Liberals intend to have a full hearing. It is believed in Rome 
that the Council will continue on through the summer, with only 
an interruption of a single month. 


. There is to be an open air meeting next Sunday in Hyde Park, 
to express sympathy with the French Republican party, and pro- 
test against the extradition of M. Gustave Flourens. A great 
crowd will be gathered, many violent speeches will be made, and 
next day the police charges for the district will be doubled in 
number, without any good being effected for any person or any 
cause. M. Gustave Flourens may be worthy of any amount of 
sympathy, and the French Republican party contains noble names; 
but nobody is asking M. Flourens’ extradition, and the French 
Republic will come without help from the sympathy of Londoners, 
who do not know what a Republic is. It is a little wearisome, all 
this, and all the more so because the whole difficulty arises from 
distrust of the House of Commons. Let Parliament pass an Act 
prohibiting public meetings in London altogether except under 
cover, or with the previous assent of the Home Secretary. 
Argument can only be heard in a room, and whenever a mass 
demonstration is advisable,—a rare case with household suffrage— 


Of course it was too good to be 
As it happens, there 
is even less pretext for requiring the Heads of Houses to be Church- 
The Ileads 
of Houses are usually dignitaries who hardly ever see the young 
men in college oftener than once a term, and exercise no practical 
influence over them. To impose a test of Churchmanship on them | );, pl 
which you do not impose on the fellows and tutors, is like pro- 
viding for the Churchmanship of the Navy by imposing a test 


The first aud second parts of the Bill, two-thirds of it in | in the neighbourhood, and asked him to remove a box from Paulton 
quantity, and nine-tenths in principle, had been agreed to before 


Square. Mr. Piper came, and began cording the box, but finding his 





It is probable that two | hand all bloody, suspected something wrong, and gave Miller into 


8} custody. In the box was found the body of the old housekeeper 
Mr, Ileulin has disappeared, but Miller was dressed in clothes 
identified as his, and it is believed by the police that he murdered 

clergyman in the empty house, and made away with the body 
perhaps in a box, perhaps by throwing it down a drain, and then 
| proceeded to the residence, where he murdered the housekeeper, It 
is supposed he had a confederate, either a woman or a man dressed 
in woman’s clothes, who was present when Piper began cording the 
box. This person has escaped, but Miller, who either took 
laudanum on his arrest or acted insensibility, is in custody and 
will live. The temptation to the murder appears to have been 
some gold Mr. Heulin had about him, but after its commission 
ans seem to have widened, for some title-deeds of Mr. Heulin’s 
were found in his room. 





| The Government, through Lord ILartington, on Monday intro. 
duced its Bill for improving the conduct of elections. It proposes 
| to abolish public nomination, and substitute for it private nomina- 
tion before the Returning Officer by a proposer, a seconder, and 
eight electors,—an excellent change; to declare any expenses not 
returned corrupt expenses,—a most excellent change; and to 
establish vote by ballot,—a very doubtful change. It will stop in- 
timidation, but it will not stop bribery, except by preventing the 
publication of premature returns, and the good it secures is purchased 
at the sacrifice of the great principle that every public function 
should be exercised subject to the control of opinion. The mode of 
ballot is to be the *‘ Australian,” that is, the voteris to receive a paper 
like a cheque with the counterfoil, the cheque containing the candi- 
dates’ names. ‘The cheque and counterfoil bear the same number. 
The elector erases the names of candidates he disapproves— 
suppose he can’t read ?—deposits the cheque in the urn, and gives 
the counterfoil to the clerk, who sends it up to the Clerk of the 
Crown. If, therefore, any inquiry is subsequently necessary, the 
Court can find out if the elector voted, and how. 


The debate turned mainly upon this point, the extreme advocates 
of the Ballot, through Mr. Leatham, demanding more perfect 
secrecy. Mr. Fawcett was very wroth at the omission of any 
clauses throwing the expense of elections on the ratepayers, but 
nobody said a word on what, we believe, will prove the great 
| practical difficulty. How is an overplus of candidates to be 
| winnowed? At present the Liberal committees arrange a test 
| ballot, at which every elector who at the previous election voted 
| on their side can assist, but after this bill passes they will not 





the Home Secretary may be compelled by the House to grant it.| know how anybody voted. A system will grow up, we fear, of 
Why, with a household suffrage, should we go on distrusting our | trusting to a central committee, or ‘‘ caucus,” to nominate candi- 


own agents? In other great cities, mass meetings do no injury, 
but in London they are threats to Parliament. 


No less than four persons convicted of bribery at elections have 
this week received sentence. The first case was that of Mr. 
Fennelly, who, said the Lord Chief Justice, had deliberately 
furnished £1,500 for bribery in Bridgwater, in the interest of his 
brother-in-law, Dr. Kinglake, and who was sentenced to a fine 
of £1,000 and twelve months’ imprisonment, the Court, however, 


dates, a method of double election which does not work well. It 
throws out men who would have the sympathies of electors for 
men who have the sympathies of the central ‘* caucus.” 


A great fight is going on between the architects and the Board 
of Works, in which the Board has the worst of it. Mr. Ayrton 
says Mr. Barry, the Architect of the House of Commons, is 
expensive, and dismisses him; in which Mr. Ayrton is probably in 
the right. Every architect wishes to be expensive ; first, because 
expense means to him artistic pleasure, as he cannot realize his ideas 





suggesting that he might have ‘an equitable claim to a pardon,” 
as he had made a full confession to the Commissioners. Dr. King- 
lake was only sentenced to a fine of £250, as he had retracted his 
agreement to bribe, and earnestly endeavoured to stop the execu- 
tion of the plan. Hardiment, who appears to be a regular agent | 


so well if he has to work cheaply ; and secondly, because he is paid, 
by the custom of the profession, by a per-centage; that is, in pro- 
portion to his extravagance. But then Mr. Ayrton demanded 
that Mr. Barry’s drawings of the courses of the flues, &c., in the 


for bribery at Norwich, being already under sentence for a similar | Westminster Palace should be given up to the Board. Mr. Barry 
offence at the municipal election, was sentenced to six months’ | offered copies but refused the originals, and clearly he was quite 


imprisonment; and Hulme, an associate, to a fine of £100, the|in the right. In the first place, they are his by law, the custom 
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Jeantaries, as the Builder observes, having settled that point ; 
gpd in the second place, they are needful as witnesses should he 
ever be held responsible for defects of construction. Mr. Ayrton 
is always on the side of the public, but he is always too hard and 

ic. and contrives to irritate even those who perceive that he 
ig really fighting against an association which will not be convinced 
that if it would sanction cheapness it would have twice the work 


and be much better paid. 


The Women's Disabilities’ Bill was discussed again on Thursday 
aight, on the motion for going into Committee, which was lost by 
amajority of 126,—220 against 94. This was partly due to Mr. 
Gladstone's opposition, which he gave both on grounds of prin- 
ciple and for the business reason that the House has as much on 
its hands as it can do, but it is also obvious enough that the 
sictory of last week was in great measure accidental. Miss Julia 
Wedgwood, in an able and interesting letter which our readers 
will find in another column, treats this proposal to enfranchise 
women-householders as if it were an experiment made on a select 
class of women, exceptionally qualified, by their proved ability to 
get on alone in the world, for political trusts. We confess that we 
cannot agree to this. ‘The household test was applied to men, not 
at all as a test of political ability, but rather of moral respect- 
ability, of steadiness, responsibility, and domesticity. It may 
prove the same for women ; but the position of a wife and mother 
and head of a household seems to us to prove it much more, 
and to add the advantage of a probable familiarity with politics, 
which careworn widows and spinsters of the working-class, who 
have enough to do to earn their own livelihood without thinking 
of politics,—by far the largest class likely to be enfranchised by 
such a Bill,—are by no means likely to possess. ‘Those advocates 
of women’s rights who are in earnest would do well, we are sure, 
to bring up the question on a larger basis, and not to attempt 
getting in what is called “the thin end of the wedge” by so 
meagre a device as this. 





Jn a brief discussion of the Commons’ amendments to the 
Naturalization Bill on Monday, Lord Westbury moved to amend 
an amendment of the Commons, in which that popular body speak 
of a person as ‘‘ born of a father.” This was a singular expression, 
he said, ‘‘ which he had not previously met with, even in the pro- 
ceedings of a Reformed Parliament. 1t expressed, indeed, a thing 
physically impossible ;” but, on the expostulation of Lord 
‘Clarendon, who appealed to his noble friend ‘ not to press his 
amendment, unless he attached great importance to the distinction 
‘between father and mother,” Lord Westbury withdrew it, though 
he would have wished ‘the 4th clause, having originated with 
himself, to be good English.” That was really a sacrifice of Lord 


Westbury’s. He has great pride in his English style, not without 
reason. His language is always as finely, not to say superfinely, 


chiselled as his articulation. 


It has been suggestedgat a meeting of schoolmasters this week 
that if the time-table conscience clause be carried, there should 
always be some other secular class provided during the same 
‘hour for those who decline the religious teaching. ‘This is, we 
think, a perfectly fair demand. The Dissenters wish to provide 
that there shall be no propagandism, but they do not wish to 
give a new motive for idleness,—and undoubtedly, if no such 
alternative class were provided, children would constantly pester 
their parents into withdrawing them from the religious class, 
merely to gain the time for play. ‘The time-table conscience 
clause is quite fair so far as it gives public notice of the 
precise hour of the religious teaching, for the purpose of prevent- 
ing any undue influence; but so far as it affords the means of 
perversion to other and quite different purposes, we are sure that 
the Dissenters themselves will not object to guard its operation. 


Mr. Oakley, in another column, upbraids us with the condi- 
tion on which we insisted last week, that in denomina- 
tional schools left to the control of their old managers, those 
managers must still provide a certain proportion of the local funds, 
a8 the price of continuing te manage, and he calls the condition 
“mercantile” in its spirit. ‘This is a complete misapprehension 
of our meaning. Pecuniary effort and sacrifice are a test of 
hearty interest. What is to secure that the school will continue 
to have good and efficient managers, if those who elect the 
managers are to give no earnest of their deep interest in the 
school? It is to our apprehension clear that you must either 
impose a public duty on public conditions, the efficient fulfilment 
of which there is a large public to watch, or if you leave to private 
persons the right of discharging this duty, you must at least take 


guarantees for the existence of private interests sufficiently keen 
to dispense with the need for public securities. 





It is not easily credible, and we are quite prepared to find that 
we have been under an illusion, but there seems something like 
reason to believe that Archdeacon Denison is admitting,—we wish 
to put it in a form as little incredible as may be,—some faint 
reflected ray of light from sources external to his own ecclesiag- 
tical clique into that outer chamber of his conscience which Mr. 
Disraeli once happily termed the ‘‘ historical conscience.” We are 
anxious to make a guarded statement of an impression which has so 
little verisimilitude, and will therefore quote the sentence of the Arch- 
deacon’s in Convocation which has suggested a possibility so fanci- 
ful. The subject of discussion was the Government Education Bill, 
and its original conscience clause, which the Committee of Convoca- 
tion proposed to recommend. The Archdeacon, in opposing, said 
‘‘he was speaking his last words on the subject, and giving his vote 
for the last time. He felt as if he were going to be executed,—as 
if the platform on which he had long stood were slipping from 
beneath his feet, and he were left swinging in the air as a self- 
convicted fanatic. He should not divide the House, but should vote 
against the motion.” Surely the Archdeacon must have meant to 
suggest that he entertained a doubt,—we might almost say a 
serious doubt,—as to his own infallibility. What a picture for a 
painter, — Archdeacon Denison’s First Misgiving !” 


An explanation has appeared this week of a phenomenon which 
has often puzzled us. Every one knows that, like the secondary 
rainbow which gives a reversed image of the primary, there occurs 
about this season of the year a phantasmal new potato, which 
in external show mimics the new potato admirably, except 
that it is fainter (less yellow) in colour, and quite the reverse of 
it in flavour,—pasty, with a taste like an exhausted constitution. 
It seems that this phenomenon is really due to a spurious anticipa- 
tion of nature by renovators of old potatos, who put them througha 
process to make them look like new. It appears that these manu- 
facturers in Paris pick out carefully the smallest old potatoes that 
can be obtained, put them into tubs half full of water, and then 
churn them with their bare feet,—as the grapes used to be pressed 
in the wine-vats,—by stamping upon them till the dark skins are 
rubbed off, and they have obtained the satin-like surface of new 
potatos. They are then dried and wrapped in paper, and sold in 
small baskets for five francs the basket. These ingenious persons 
are called rajfistoleurs de pommes de terre, and make no secret of 
their process, plying it in public by the Seine; and we suppose 
there are similar persons in London, as the spurious new potato 
is common enough here, and curiously nasty,—we suppose because 
by suggesting real new potatos to the eye, they get themselves tried 
by a higher ideal of taste than those superannuated roots which do 
not put forth any false pretences. 


The Chief Commissioner of Police is a dreadfully ill-used man. 
Thieves generally are considerate people, and rob the middle-class, 
who do not matter ; but a burglar has appeared in London who 
only attacks the very rich people, whose representations are heard 
even in the House of Commons. He likes jewels, as at once 
portable and valuable, and he has taken those of four or five ladies 
known in good society. Last week he took those of Lady 
Margaret Beaumont, value £10,000. He is believed to be an ex- 
acrobat,—now perhaps a working jeweller in or about Soho,—and 
his mode of operation seems to be to fix on a house, learn all he 
can about it,—say from discharged servants,—watch the inmates, 
and then at night ascend by a rope to the balcony, and thence 
enter the room where the jewels are kept, force the boxes open 
with some strong instrument, and decamp as he came. In 
the latest instance the police seem to have suspected some- 
thing, for they warned the two Rothschild families in the 
neighbourhood, but not the house attacked. No clue has 
been obtained by the police, who, it is said, are very much 
harassed with drill, who are underpaid, and too few, and whose 
chief resides in a remote back settlement named Wandsworth, 
where, Mr. Bruce explains, he has a telegraph in his room, and 
whence he issues severe orders against poor people who, not being 
members of the Portland, have the audacity to play cards or skit- 
tlesfor money. Just fancy Pietri living at Sevres, and Napoleon's 
remark if he heard of it, ** He likes to be en retraite, that man. 
Put him there.” Will some Member of Parliament just ask for a 
return of the number of burglaries in London suburbs reported to 
the Police since 1st January ? 








Consols were on Friday evening 94} to 94}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——— 


THE PLEBISCITE. 


, ———___ 
| Revolutionist, for instance, to know that in Paris Marsej 

| ae "9 

and Lyons, a clear majority of the people are disaffecteg 

| ride ! to 
| the réyime, to be able to quote official proof that in aj] the 
| grand centres his opinions have been accepted by the citizens, 
On the other hand, constitutional liberty has gained noth; 


EVEN-TENTHS of the adult males of France acquiesce | by the plebiscitum, for the vote, while nominally sanetion 


for the present in the continuance of the Empire. 


Any 


ing Parliamentary government, really undermines jt, 


comfort which he may receive from that acquiescence seems to | us suppose for a moment that the Emperor employs the vote 


us all the comfort Napoleon can derive from the result of his last 
appeal to the people, for every other fact connected with the 
plebiscitum must be more or less discouraging to one who, 
whatever the occasional failures of his policy, is rarely the 
victim of illusions. The vote has revealed to him that one- 
fifth at least of all Frenchmen—taking only one-third of the 
abstainers to be hostile—so detest his réyime, that they risk 
alike the certainty of official anger and the chance of revolu- 
tion to announce their disgust, and that this fifth includes the 
majority of every great town; that, in short, the vote which 
would be given to any government has been given to him, 
while the independent electorate has pronounced for his 
dismissal. It reveals that Paris, which in 1852 elected 
him by two to one—Paris, the city in which he lives, on 
which he has spent sums that might have built it from the 
foundation—Paris, the representative city of France, the one 
municipality in Europe which is a living, thinking, separate 
entity in politics, has by more than two to one expressed its 
desire that he should fall. And above all, it reveals that 
disaffection has spread into the Army, on which he has so 
relied, which he has so courted, with which he has 
accomplished so much, and has hoped to accomplish 
so much more. Nothing is more strangely suggestive 
than the identity of proportion between the vote of the people 
and the vote of the Army. In spite of the officers’ presence, 
in spite of the closed barrack gates, in spite of that wonderful 
discipline which seems to make of obedience a nature, one- 
fifth of the French Army has voted the dethronement of its 
Sovereign. The conscription has been perfected till the Army 
and the people are one in sentiment as well as organization, 
and whenever France is unanimous the weapon of despot- 
ism will transfer itself from the individual to the nation. 
Paris, Lyons, Marseilles, Toulouse, Bordeaux, Rouen, and 
sixty thousand soldiers all for the Opposition,—well may the 
Republicans exult in the diffusion of their principles, and look 
forward eagerly to the victory for which they now need only 
leaders, time, and moderation. The Emperor, who knows well 
that the Nons are an active, the Ouis only a passive voice, 
who understands that in France quantity is no compensation 
for quality even in votes, who, above all, desires to be a Cesar 
and not a mere tyrant, must be pondering these facts with the 
pained weariness which comes to men who feel that time is 
against them, that sooner or later defeat must come. It is 
defeat for the Emperor, even if his system lasts his life, 
for he has laboured to found, he cares to establish his 
dynasty, he has to the full the father’s feeling for the 
future of his son. It must be weary work for him 
to learn, as he is learning, that after all his work 
and his success, there is hatred for him wherever there 
is intelligence; that his capital detests him; that as the 
men of the old regimes disappear, the men of his own time, 
men trained beneath his own rule, glide into opposition ; that 
even his soldiers no sooner enter a great city, no sooner come 
within the current of living ideas, than they are eager for his 
overthrow. A Hapsburg might not mind, for he is in his 
place by “ divine right,’ but a Bonaparte must, for he claims 
to rule also ‘by the will of the people.” The plebiscitum 
shows that the future is against the Bonapartes. 

Nor if the Emperor has lost much, has France gained any- 
thing. She does not gain order, for the affirmative vote is not 
general enough to crush all opposition, while the defection of 
so many soldiers, and their victory in the towns, will not only 
embolden the Reds, but improve their moral right in their own 
eyes. Those incidents will inspirit them to emeutes, for they 
give hope that the soldiers may not fire; while they show 
that within the towns Republicans have the sympathy of the 
population. The riots in Paris do not come to much, but they 
prove, with their shouts of “Vive la Ligne!” that the Revo- 
lutionists have been relieved of a dread, and that the soldiers, 
just as impressible as other men, are exposed to a new tempta- 
tion. The Reds, too, though a minority, are a very strong 
one. A million and a half of men, mainly collected in towns, 


can do anything; and there are a million and a half of towns- 
men in France who are willing to endure some suffering in order 


‘as M. Ollivier sometimes hints it will be employed ; that he 
summons Liberal Ministers ; that he allows free debate ; that 
he endeavours to secure a majority in the Chamber, and stil] 
Parliamentary Government will be very unreal. The Chamber 
will always feel that it is not guiding the Sovereign, but 
debating with him ; that if the question becomes serious, the 
Emperor can at will strike a civil coup d'état. A power stronger 
than itself has decided that the recent votes of the Chamber 
shall be rescinded; that Napoleon shall govern ; that the 
majority of Members shall not be, in the words of the late 
King of Prussia, the “pivot of political authority.” The 
Chamber must feel as a Chamber under a perpetual threat of 
dissolution, a feeling fatal alike to the dignity and the inde. 
pendence without which government by a debating club must 
always fail. There will be a sense of unreality in the action 
of the majority, even if it is allowed to act, and there is little 
proof that it will be so allowed. The Emperor may summog 
back the devotees of personal power. M. Ollivier himself has 
professed himself impatient of discussion, interpellations, 
obstacles to his free action for the benefit of the people, and 
he may choose to make his individuality felt by inducing the 
majority to register his decrees. They are perfectly willing, 
they can appeal to the plebiscitum as their justification, and 
they may, and very probably will, abandon the effort for 
independence. Even if they do not, they can do very little, 
They were sent up to abolish or limit personal power, but the 
plebiscitum has cancelled that mandate. They may reject a 
law or refuse a grant, but if they do they will leave things 
where they were, and they can initiate nothing successfully if 
it is displeasing to the Emperor. Any power he may leave 
them he leaves them of his own will, to be exercised in an 
accordance more or less perfect with that will. That will 
may tend towards liberty,—for example, the Emperor may 
leave the newspapers to say very much what they please,—but 
it certainly does not tend towards self-government, the admin- 
istration of Franee through responsible Ministers, and in strict 
accordance with her desires. Ministers cannot be responsible, 
for the Constitution avers that “they depend on the Emperor,” 
and the Constitution, like the Emperor, has been sanctioned 
by the supreme vote. Power, in fact, cannot be secured to 
the Chamber except by delegation, and France is too logical 
to respect merely delegated power ; while Chambers so limited 
in action, so menaced with a loss of their authority, always 
lose heart to insist that their vote shall be supreme. It is not 
supreme, and they know it, for there is a power beyond them, 
a legal power to which the Sovereigh at his discretion can 
appeal. If the Emperor is to rule, Frenchmen will say, let 
him rule without wearying himself and us with unreal 
formalities. 

The chance which three months ago seemed so good that 
France might obtain self-government without a revolution has 
been, therefore, destroyed by the plebiscitum, and its destruc- 
tion can hardly fail to operate as a gain for the Republic. No 
compromise, it is clear, can be made with Napoleon. He will 
not consent to efface himself, to give up his exceptional position, 
to leave the Chamber master without appeal. Consequently, 
those who desire that France should be governed by 4 
Sovereign Chamber,—not merely legislated for, but governed,— 
must break with Napoleon, must as their first step denounce 
the dynasty, must surrender either their cherished political 
ideas or their dread of radical change. That is an immense 
force gained for the Revolution ; for although the Liberals may 
not be men willing to descend into the streets; they will not 
when once convinced that compromise is impossible help to 
defend the throne which is thus left to be protected by 
bayonets alone,—a protection which has never availed any 
master of France, and certainly will not avail a boy Emperor. 
However long it lasted, a military Government could not be 
perpetual in France, and the effect of this plebiscitum has 
been to make any peaceful method of transition almost un- 
workable. The Emperor and his Minister may try one; but 
they have by this appeal deprived any possible government, 
except that of the Emperor himself or of the Republic, of 
the one necessity of governments,—stability. 





It is no light thing to a 


that the throne may be overturned. 
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——_——_ 
THE PLUCK OF ENGLISHMEN IN PERIL. 


HE papers on the subject of the massacre in Greece are 
of course sad enough reading. As every one reads 
them under the influence of the shadow cast by the tragical 
close, it is impossible not to note with pain the apparent 
confusion and want of distinctly marked principles in the 
course of the negotiations with the brigands, and the reck- 
jessness of the Greek commander's action on the last fatal 
day,—after the brigands had actually accepted terms to which 
the Greek Government was willing to agree,—in alarming them 
into new suspicion and provoking the collision which led to 
the massacre of the four prisoners. As far as we understand 
this chaos of semi-official despatches and unofficial letters, 
our Minister, Mr. Erskine, while he risked more than most 
Ministers would risk on their own responsibility to save 
the prisoners, never clearly grasped the absolute necessity 
of averting a collision between the troops and the brigands, 
and temporizing till terms had been formally accepted by 
poth parties,—for had he persisted in steadily re-enforcing 
his first formal demand on the Greek Government “to 
«discontinue pursuit until the captives are out of danger,” 
the fatal result could not have occurred. It seems pretty 
clear, however, that Mr. Erskine failed, after the first 
few days, to realize that collision with the Greek troops 
continued to be the most imminent peril of the situa- 
tion, since he even writes to Mr. Herbert as late as the 
yery day of the murders:—“TI really cannot enter into a 
discussion with Tako [the brigand chief] as to whether we 
have or have not kept faith with him. Surely he cannot 
suppose that the Government ever meant to allow him to 
wander about the country with impunity. It would 
infallibly ruin your health, even if it did not kill you, 
and it appears to me that as long as he is not 
molested where he is, he ought not to complain.” And 
again, in the same letter, Mr. Erskine says, “In your 
interest, believe me, we must now be firm. Why 
should he care to move away, except for an evil purpose ?” 
It seems thus perfectly clear that Mr. Erskine did not appre- 
hend the absolute necessity for removing the suspicions of the 
brigands that bad faith might be intended after all. It 
seems from Mr. Erskine’s despatch, written two days after the 
massacre, that Colonel Théagénis had been sent to the 
brigands “‘ to endeavour to induce them to embark on board 
a British man-of-war, or leave the country by the Turkish 
frontier unmolested.” No doubt this permission was only 
meant to take effect after the ransom of the captives should 
have been effectea. But what impression must have been 
produced upon the minds of these brigands,—already formally 
assured by the English Minister that until terms had been 
agreed upon they should “not be molested,” without any 
condition as to place,—on seeing a cordon of troops drawn 
round them, and learning that they were not at liberty 
to move pending the negotiations # Mr. Erskine was zealous 
enough and ready enough to assume even heavy responsibility 
inorder to save his countrymen. But he certainly did not dis- 
tinctly grasp the fact that the Greek Government, even if it 
were ever so anxious to save the prisoners’ lives, might be 
capable of breaking faith with the brigands directly it had 
done so ; and that the brigands at all events suspected this, and 
looked with anger and suspicion on any steps which would 
seem to place them at its mercy, so soon as the hostages should 
be out of their power. His great object should have been, 
but was not, to give the brigands every assurance in his 
power that they should be free to escape as soon as the terms 
as to the prisoners had been carried out. Instead of that, he 
unwittingly supported the Greek Government in a policy that 
necessarily alarmed the brigands for their own personal safety. 
But whatever regret we may feel for the clearly imperfect 
comprehension of the most critical point in the situation by 
our Minister in Athens,—and in justice to Mr. Erskine, we 
must remember that it is only too easy for anybody to 
criticize the means who knows the end, and that for him it 
was a very different matter indeed,—there is one sort of 
melancholy satisfaction that the study of these papers can 
hardly help bringing to the mind of every Englishman. And 
that is, the evidence they afford not only of the gallantry, 
coolness, self-restraint, and consideration for the feelings of 
others, shown by our countrymen in situations of peril,—but, 
what is even more striking, of their impartial, and, as it 
were, almost depreciating, estimate of the importance of their 
individual lives in comparison at least with any public interest. 
It has been noted by more than one newspaper how 





calmly Mr. Herbert speaks of the brigands as “ amiable,” 
almost in the same breath in which he states his firm 
belief that they will murder him, or, as he mildly 
phrases it, with a certain characteristic delicacy for other 
persons rather than for the captives themselves,—* will 
not release us, but do the other thing.” That this “other 
thing” is constantly present to all the captives’ minds 
is matter of course. But what strikes us is the complete 
absence of any sort of agitated or egotistic or excited feeling 
about it. “If things do not look bright,” writes Mr. Herbert 
in another letter, with his usual equanimity, “I do not see 
that they can be altered, so that we have but to make the 
best of them. If the Government could grant their terms, I 
believe we should be all right. If not, our only chance is 
that when they know the troops are out in force in Bewotia, 
they may wish to save their lives. For the present, I do not 
think we run much risk unless we meet the soldiers, and in 
that case we shall have the satisfaction of believing that they 
will not go unpunished.’’ A man could hardly discuss with 
more judicial calmness the chances for and against himself. 
Again, take the strange moderation,—the total absence of eager- 
ness in urging any undue concession on the Government,—shown 
in such a criticism as the following :—* Arvanitaki says he 
wishes to be near Chalcis, to make use of Noel as negotiator, 
and of course he denies the right of anyone to limit his 
movements. J think he has some grounds for urging his right 
not to be attacked after the promise made to him, though 
obviously that promise could not be meant to be without limits.” 
Mr. Herbert clearly realized that any attack of the troops 
would be the death-warrant of himself and his friends, but he 
only * thinks there is some ground” for the brigands’ view 
that the promise that they should not be molested ought 
to be interpreted in the manner most likely to save his 
own life and that of his friends; and even so, he is careful 
to add that there were implied limits to the contract 
which might exempt the Greek Government from any blame 
for signing their death-warrant. Mr. Herbert could not 
have discussed the matter more impartially if it had been a 
mere question of compact between one Government and another 
in the decision of which he personally had no kind of interest. 
Then look, too, at the calmness of the other captives. Mr. 
Lloyd, indeed, is a little more vindictive in tone than Mr. 
Herbert. ‘Our great danger,” he writes to Lord Muncaster, 
“is that they [the brigands] may determine to move into the 
arms of the troops. .... If it comes to a fight, I believe the 
force against them will be overpowering, and I hope it will be 
so. It will be hard to die, but some consolation if they are all 
exterminated as well.” And on the day of his murder he 
calmly inserts in his journal, “Chief says he will go toa place a 
quarter of an hour off on Ocyoupos; know troops are in 
force; danger impending. Love to J. and Erskines in worst 
case. Noel left early. Fine view of mountains in Eubcea. 
Covered with snow from Delphi to N.” You can hardly con- 
ceive less excitement, or agitation of phrase, less of the self- 
importance of danger. It is just the same with Mr. Vyner. 
—*“ Would it be possible,” he asks speculatively, “to prevent 
the soldiers molesting us in Attica, or within some line drawn a 
little further north ?’”—not as if it were a matter to be prayed 
and entreated for as the only chance for dear life, but just worth 
suggesting to maturer judgments than his own. And mention- 
ing, without advocating, the brigands’ wish that “a court 
should be sent here,” Mr. Vyner adds, critically, “Is this an 
evasion of law?” He is quite prepared, we see, to acquiesce 
in his own murder rather than press it, if it is. In all this 
there is no sort of display. Everything is obviously written 
without even a guess that it would become public pro- 
perty. Not one of the prisoners is conscious of acting his 
part in a great tragedy. There is no sign of an effort to dis- 
play a forgiving spirit. The captives talk of the brigands 
as a by no means detestable class of rascals who are a 
public nuisance and a great injury to the State, and, there- 
fore, ought to be got rid of, though they themselves enter- 
tain no vehement personal feeling about them. Courage, 
gallantry, respectable firmness of purpose,—all this, we expect 
with educated men at all times. But this complete absence 
from the minds of the prisoners of any notion that they are 
in any sense in an interesting position,—this cold considera- 
tion of other public interests as having an obvious right to 
precedence over their private interests,—this entire absence of 
excitement and self-pity, and the calm reserve even in reference 
to the feelings of relatives, all this does seem to us to testify 
once more to the existence of that power of perfectly natural 
and unforced self-forgetfulness in Englishmen placed under 
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this sort of trial, which we have so often before tried and tested, 
in emergencies for instance like the wreck of the Birkenhead, 
in innumerable colliery accidents, or, to refer to events on a 
larger scale, in the Indian mutiny and the Abyssinian 
campaign. An Englishman in a scrape, or in danger, has not 
yet got to think it the first object in the universe that he 
should be got out of that scrape or danger. He can always 
conceive a great number of other objects far more important, 
which should take precedence of his rescue. And while he 
continues so to think, he will always be worth rescuing and 
always belong to a country which cannot, through the mere 
blundering of officials, lose any great portion of its power 
effectually to protect its citizens and enforee their claims. 
It is this matter-of-fact way of realizing that something else 
is far more important than a man’s own life, which makes his 
life a real resource and treasure to the State. 





THE DIFFICULTY OF INDIAN FINANCE. 


HE difficulty of the Indian Government is the same as its 
strength. It is a civilized Government, bound to act 
upon principle and according to reason, or to surrender its 
trust. An Emperor of Delhi placed in the circumstances of 
the Secretary for India would extricate himself from all 
financial troubles by a stroke of his pen. He would order that 
all “assignments,” “ allowances,” “ grants,’’ ‘ remissions,” 
and “ pensions” payable to native magnates, princes, or temples 
should cease, declare all who remonstrated rebels, beggar two or 
three thousand families, and restore the financial equilibrium. 
A civilized government cannot commit violent crimés of that 
sort without losing in moral power more than it gains in 
financial ease, and we hardly wonder at the sort of half-angry, 
half-cynical despair with which Mr. Grant Duff asked on 
Tuesday whether, on the whole, the House did not think it 
might be better to give up India rather than surrender the 
opium revenue. That was not meant, of course, as a serious 
argument, for after all, if the collection of that revenue, like the 
maintenance of slavery, or the sanction of judicial bribery, or 
the sale of permits to commit offences, really involved moral 
wrong, we should give it up, and find a substitute of some sort, 
without any surrender of an Empire which, if we were stern 
enough to establish a conscription, or make police service 
the condition of tenure, or try one of a dozen other 
harsh but not immoral plans, could be governed for 
thirty millions a year. Still his irritable inquiry ex- 
pressed very well indeed the feeling with which every 
one who understands both India and England, and who wants 
to keep the Treasury solvent without resorting to revolu- 
tionary schemes, or trying desperate expedients, or quarrel- 
ling with a hundred millions of people, regards any suggestion 
for giving up a revenue which seems to him almost a godsend, 
and which usually strikes him as being rather more moral than 
the revenue derived from gin. Parliament could suppress the 
sale of gin if it liked, and is therefore in some sort responsible 
for the consequences of its sale—we are not saying they are 
pure evyil—but it could not suppress the smoking of opium in 
China. All it could do would be to decree that the Chinaman 
who smoked opium should smoke an inferior but equally 
deleterious kind, which is not a feat tending much to raise the 
Chinese morale. Indian opium bears to opium-smoking pre- 
cisely the relation which Havannah cigars bear to the smoking 
of tobacco. There would be just as much smoking without 
Havannahs, but the connoisseur would be deprived of a part 
of his enjoyment. We, in fact, get six millions a year by 
allowing people who have endless supplies of home-made 
brandy to make it a little nicer by an admixture of decent 
cognac. Naturally the Indian administrator who knows that 
grows savage when told that for such an infinitesimal gain to 
mankind he is to perform one of the two tasks he most dreads, 
—to reorganise Indian protective expenditure, that is, the nine 
or ten Indian armies, called partly soldiers and partly police, or 
to discover some method of imposing a great tax upon a hundred 
millions of people who have only one universal luxury, whose 
food we tax already, and who live for the most part, say in a 
proportion of 98 to 2, on from six to ten pounds sterling a 
year per household. 

It is very easy to say that “opium” is a nasty, bothering, 
fluctuating sort of revenue, raised by a trade which, if not 
immoral, is somewhat undignified ; and that we ought to make | 
a great sacrifice, and call upon our “ great statesmen,” as Sir W. 
Lawson did, to find a substitute ; and the epithets may all be | 
deserved, but no man’s greatness or statesmanship either will | 
enable him to get breeks off a Highlander, and an order to tax | 
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natives is very like that. What are we to tax to get money out 
ra Y Out of 
people who wish to be happy, but do not care to be coms 
able. Income? With a war tax of a shilling in the pound 
we should not get two millions a year, at the price of bitter 
discontent, and of something very like confiscation, for after 
all, the income-tax in India falls on a class as limited as men 
with £10,000 a year are in England. Houses? That has 
been tried, and has failed, and could not, moreover, produce 
the sum required. There are some 20,000,000 of houses 
within our immediate dominions, and allowing for the 
expenses of collection, a tax of two rupees (4s.) a year woulg 
not produce more than £3,000,000, while it would be equivalent 
as regards the mass of the people, to an income-tax of eight. 
pence in the pound, and would produce a rebellion before which 
the Army would be powerless. What could it do against, 
universal strike, the well-known way of resisting new taxation 
Food? The salt tax is quite heavy enough, and we cannot 
tax rice or wheat, even if it were right, without reducing our 
own best source of income-tax, the rental of the soil. Sugar 
for the same reason, is out of our reach, except by the desperate 
not to say wicked expedient of prohibiting the cultivation 
and taxing the imported article. Clothes? The mass of the 
population wear too little already, and would go without any 
sooner than pay heavily for them. Tobacco? It is there 
no doubt, that the grip of the tax-gatherer must ultimately 
be applied ; but we do not wonder that politicians who haye 
to live in India, and not merely to write about it, shrink back 
aghast at the thought of the experiment. It might succeed, 
and if it did our financial troubles would be over, for a State 
monopoly of tobacco would produce more than opium does and 
with less fluctuation; but if it failed, India would be a 
slaughter-house. Nothing but monopoly would be very profit. 
able, and natives, as they think, eat tobacco. To eat any- 
thing when manipulated by white men, or liable to be mani- 
pulated by white men, would be a breach of caste. The old 
incurable suspicion that we hate caste would revive once more, 
and the greased-cartridge affair would be repeated, the recal- 
citrants this time being not the 100,000 sepoys, but the 
20,000,000 of adult males among whom there is scarcely an 
unarmed man. The white grains amidst the black millet 
might disappear atashake. We may be compelled by circum. 
stances to run this terrible risk, but no statesman will run it 
until his situation would justify a frank appeal to the sword, 
Is there, then, no escape from a situation which leaves the 
solvency of an Empire dependent on the sale of a drug, the 
use of which is denounced as immoral by the people who 
use it, which fluctuates by millions a year, and which may be 
reduced one-half by the competition of California. We believe 
there is, at all events, no royal road of escape. If everybody 
connected with the Government will join in a great effort to 
reduce all expenditure except salaries—that form of saving 
saves nothing in India, for it makes those who must be willing 
assistants unwilling servants—if military strength is concen- 
trated, if the armed police is kept low, and if a clear line of 
demarcation is drawn between the Empire and the Presiden 
cies, we may, by degrees, reduce expenditure a million or two 
a year. We shall not do more than that, for the army must 
be costly, the debt is immovable, and we have not the power 
of suspending public works for long without terrible losses of 
money already laid out. To refuse to keep up bridges, for 
instance, when once built is to give up civilization as a bad 
job. But we may, by throwing education, and roads, and 
local work generally on to local resources, save a good deal in 
time, and there are minor taxes which might prove in the 
aggregate very productive. Thespirit revenue is badly arranged, 
and in taxing spirits we have the sympathy of the popula 
tion. Betel, a dirty luxury peculiar to India, might be taxed 
pretty heavily, the manufacture being confined to a caste, and 
a field of the nut being as visible asa field of hops. A 
million, or thereabouts. would be obtained by insisting on a 
half-anna stamp, as in England, on all receipts, drafts, and so 
on, and the taxes on transfers of land might bear another tum 
of the screw. The income-tax might be increased, not by 
dangerous additions to the rate, but by more careful collec- 
tion; and above all, we believe, though tobacco could not be 
taxed, the sale of tobacco might be, by licensing only one man 
in every commune to keep it in store, a measure rendered 





easier by the successful arrangements to control the sale of 
salt. Caste is not concerned with the price of tobacco, but 
only with the mode of its manufacture; and the system of 
licences is popular with the moneyed class, which princi- 
pally guides opinion. With steady saving, and steady but 
small levies of taxes on luxuries, greater rigidity in collection, 
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tural increment in some branches of revenue, the | 
Indian Government might, we believe, by 1875 put itself in a | 
tion to treat the opium revenue as it ought always to have 
een treated, as a surplus fund to be devoted to the improve- 
ment of the people, and the reduction of the ever-increasing 
debt. When that revenue is clear it will be time to consider 
dis ssionately Sir W. Lawson’s points, and we believe all 
moderate persons on all sides will agree to a reasonable com- 
mise. The cultivation should be set free, either on pay- 
ment of a heavy sum per acre for the privilege of growing 
ppies,—a restriction which would make the drug dear in 
India,—or on payment of the immense export duty now 
demanded in Bombay. We should then be in our proper 
sition, restricting, as far as we could, the abuse of an indul- 
ence the use of which we have no clear right to prevent, and 
compelling those who indulge to repair as far as they can the 
joss which their form of luxury causes to the community at 


large. earn —_ 
THE LAST PARLEY WITH NEW ZEALAND. 


HE Colonial Office is hedging at last. Hitherto Lord 
Granville’s policy has been drastic enough. He has seen 

in the massacres of English and Maori subjects of the Queen 
little beyond new motives for acknowledging the independence 
of the power which is at the root of those barbarous aggres- 
sions, and in the paralysis of credit in our colony only new 
opportunities for re-enforcing the difficult, and in this case, 
rhaps, impossible, wisdom of cutting your coat according to 
your cloth. The regiment which assured hostile and friendly 
Maories alike of the continued support of the British 
Government was inexorably declared to be on that very 
aceount a mischief and a temptation ; and the pecuniary help 
which would have been so much to the colony, and nothing 
to England, had been peremptorily refused, partly from the 
sort of feeling which makes some parents sternly refuse 
allowances to extravagant sons, partly from the ill-disguised 
feeling that if any subvention were given to the English settlers | 
in the colony, common fairness would demand that the 
balance should be restored by an equal help to the disaffected 
Maories. Up to the present moment, in short, Lord Granville 
has acted as between the settlers and the hostile Maories the 
part of Zeus carefully balancing on Olympus the scales of 
destiny as between the Achaian chiefs and the people of Ilion, 
with a confessed leaning in favour of the latter. Now at 
last, however, there seems to be a tremour in that unswerving 
hand, or else Necessity is greater than Sympathy, and asserts 
its rights. For the moment at least, the rebel scale seems 


gnd the na 





to be the lighter, and the loyal subjects of the Queen are 
to be actually tendered a modicum of aid. Iris has been | 
sent down from the Olympus of the Colonial Office, as | 
harbinger of peace, in the shape of a radiant message to | 
be flashed beneath the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean on | 
its way to New Zealand. The New Zealand Commis- | 
sioners are authorized to dazzle the Assembly of that colony 
with a magnificient vision of Imperial help,—to wit, a gua- | 
rantee for a loan of half-a-million of money, in other words, | 
a saving of the difference between the rate of interest which | 
the colony must otherwise give, and that which the loan of 
this country’s security will reduce it to, on that vast amount. 

The story of the concession is remarkable enough. The 


House. There can be no question but that, whatever the 
exact motive of the Government may be, this step indicates a 
faltering purpose and a hesitating policy. It is, in facet, 
equivalent to an abandonment of the principle on which it has 
hitherto stood. There can be no conceivable distinction of 
principle between that flavour of moral authority which 
the loan of a regiment lends to the Colonial Govern- 
ment, and that flavour of moral authority which the 
guarantee of a loan gives to them. The only difference is 
one of degree,—the presence of the regiment being a flagrant 
physical fact highly impressive to the native inagination, while 
the guarantee of a small loan is a moral fact hardly carrying 
any significance to anybody beyond the Colonial Government, 
and in all probability carrying none at all to the imagination 
of the natives. The stay of the regiment would have been a con- 
spicuous countenance to the cause of the Colonial Government. 
The grant of the guarantee means a temporary saving to them 
of some £10,000 a year, at most, and little or no moral coun- 
tenance. It is a sacrifice of principle recommended apparently 
by the certainty that it will be a sacrifice to no effectual pur- 
pose. It prolongs the discussion,—for the offer cannot reach 
New Zealand for five weeks, nor can the answer return for 


| ten,—and puts it in the power of Government to say that it did 


not stand out for a hard abstract principle, but showed a dis- 
position to conciliate,—and yet it is the kind of offer which, 
like the tender of a half-guinea fee to a physician, ought in 
common decency to be refused. It is conciliatory, but will 
not conciliate. It is an offer ostentatiously inadequate 
to the emergency, but which yet requires an answer, and 
postpones ultimate measures, like the separation which, if 
these negotiations be once broken off, the ablest New Zealand 
statesmen think inevitable. In short, it is a step to gain time 
and elicit the nature of the opposite player's cards. If New 
Zealand appears to be obviously bracing itself for a final 
severance,—which will be fairly tested by its declining the 
offer,—there is nothing to prevent a higher bid, in case the 
policy of Imperial dismemberment should turn out to be 
very unpopular in England. If New Zealand hesitates, and 
either plays with or swallows the bait, a somewhat dangerous 
crisis will have been averted at no cost at all to the Dritish 
Government, and without either materially strengthening the 
Colonial Government or discouraging their opponents. For 
such results as these a sacrifice of abstract principle is a small 
price to pay. 

For our own parts, without venturing on any prediction as 
to the effect of this brilliant offer upon the colony of New 
Zealand,—where, as in all English settlements, the con- 
servative forces are always apt to be more potent than 
is anticipated, — we heartily hope that the view of 
the Commissioners will be universally taken, and the 
offer of Her Majesty's Government firmly declined. We 
express this wish, not because we do not desire to see the 
colony of New Zealand firmly reunited to the Empire,—quite 
the contrary,—but because we are persuaded that the one 
absolute condition of a better epoch of colonial relations, is 
that the British nation should have the policy of disintegration 
fairly presented to it in some flagrant individual case. No 


| subject at present is more unreal to Parliament than these 


colonial questions. They are debated like India Budgets or 
Harbour and Lighthouse Bills, as technical matters in which 


New Zealand Commissioners had put in, as their last demand, | the Government must give the cue, and on which the people 
the failure of which would necessarily break off all the | cannot be expected to have an opinion. The only remedy for 
pending negotiations between the present Government of New 'this is, that Parliament should have a specific case clearly 
Zealand and the Colonial Office, that the Home Government, | before it, in which a weak colony has been compelled by a 


since it declares the recall of the regiment irrevocable, should | 
guarantee the colony one million sterling for agriculture and 
public works, the Imperial Government taking the Colonial | 
Treasury Bills at three and a half per cent., to be, 
issued each year as money is wanted, — these’ bills to be 
redeemed in ten years by a permanent loan on the colony’s 
own credit. This demand the British Government positively | 
refused, but they intimated that if New Zealand would 
sue in forma pauperis, they would agree to give a 
guarantee for half the sum,—half-a-million. This the 





New Zealand Commissioners in their turn declined to ask for, 
not considering that their mission authorized them to incur fresh | 
obligations to us for any advantage so infinitesimal,—where- 
upon the Colonial Office, which had previously refused to make | 
any offer at all on its own account, formally tendered the 
offer of this magnificent boon; and as the Commissioners 
did not and could not accept it, authorized them to trans- 
mit it at once to New Zealand, where it will, on its arrival, 
find the Assembly in session, and be laid before the | 


i dition of popalar feeling. 


sense of her duty to herself to ask for separation, and declare 
the tie between her and England one chiefly burdensome, and 


/no longer involving even a preponderance of advantage. If 


such a case were fairly put before Parliament and the 
people,—if we were asked to take the first step towards 
casting loose our own children, and to begin, moreover, 
with the case of the weakest, instead of the strongest and 
we should, at least, elicit the true con- 
If we received, fon instance, full 
accounts of an enthusiastie republican movement in New 
Zealand,—and the present Prime Minister, Mr. Fox, is known 
to be an enthusiast for republican institutions, and especially 
for republican institutions of the American type,—and a uni- 
versal demand for permission to send back the British Governor 
and disuse the British flag, people would begin to ask whether 
we had really been using our strength nobly or ignobly in so 
steadily insisting on casting our colony headlong into deep 
water, on the hypothesis that no stronger stimulus can be 
applied to teach it to struggle into ability to swim. We 
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do not pretend to say, even of England, which way the 
decision would go. We are very apt to overrate the strength 
of those imperial feelings which seem to us the secret of our 
great national history. It is far from certain that the deci- 
sion might not be in favour of disintegration,—profoundly 
mistaken as we think the decision would be. But 
whether the decision went for or against the Colonial 
policy of the present Government, nothing is more 
important for the Empire than that the decision should 
be finally taken and universally recognized as the deci- 
sion of the people. Twenty bitter controversies would 
be cleared away by the resolution of the question. If the 
decision were for a policy of independence and gradual separa- 
tion, the colonies would be able to forecast their fortune, and 
to accept their fate without the additional pain of thinking 
the policy adopted in their case a peculiarly and specially 
irritating one. If the decision were for the integrity of the 
Empire, so far as it can be secured by extending moderate help 
to all colonies labouring under exceptional difficulties, and by 
adopting a style of communication uniformlvcordialand respect- 
ful between the Colonial Office and the colony, the advantage to 
the Colonial Office of an early decision would be beyond all 
price. We are at present groping our way to a policy either 
needlessly irritating from its semblance of individual oppres- 
siveness, or needlessly wide of the real wish of the nation. 
There is nothing to guide and correct us but a great experi- 
ment. We could not apply the inductive test to the wishes of 
the nation in a more crucial case than New Zealand. If the 
answer is ‘go,’ we shall know and the colonies will know the 
worst, and both of us can, therefore, make the best of that worst, 
and accommodate ourselves deliberately to a new rule of national 
life. If it peremptorily forbids the divorce, we shall have a new 
future before us, and a new insight into the political aspira- 
tions and hopes of the British people. Only a coward could 
wish the decision of such an issue to be long postponed. 





“TRUCK.” 


OWARDS the close of the last Parliamentary Session, the 
Home Secretary was asked whether he was aware that 
throughout the Scottish mining districts of Lanarkshire and 
Ayrshire the Truck Act, which prohibits the payment of 
wages in goods, was flagrantly and systematically set at 
naught; and if so, whether he deemed it necessary to take 
any step either for amending the Act itself, or for securing 
its more adequate enforcement? Mr. Bryce replied that his 
attention had been asked to certain statements setting forth 
that in the districts named the law is evaded or defied ina 
very high-handed fashion, and that, during the recess, he 
meant to consult with the Lord Advocate as to what could 
be done to abate this grievance and scandal. The recess has 
passed. The consultation, if it was ever held, has been barren 
of result. All things remain exactly as they were. No attempt 
has been made to convict or punish any notorious violator of the 
existing law. With that law itself Mr. Bruce refuses to meddle, 
pleading the difficulty of devising any method by which its 
stringency could be increased, though promising to consider 
favourably any suggestion that might be offered by an inde- 
pendent member. Meantime, the evil of which complaint was 
made continues to thrive with undiminished rankness and 
vigour. A Glasgow contemporary, the North British Mail, 
whose investigations led to the stir that was created last 
autumn, has gone over the ground anew without lighting upon 
any token of improvement. A second series of reports which 
appeared in the columns of that journal has been reprinted, 
and is now before us. It ought, along with the previous 
pamphlet, to be in the hands of every member of the Legisla- 
ture. The allegations it contains are made in the most direct, 
positive, and circumstantial manner. They disclose a condi- 
tion of things which urgently calls for the application of a 
remedy. Allowance made for one or two honourable excep- 


vidence, forethought, and independence as to enable the 

gulate the expenditure of a month’s m to 
regu pe @ mon Pay, 80 as to carry th, 
over the succeeding month’s inevitable outlay. They need " 
advance during the currency of the second term. This jg " 
given in cash, without the remotest of any stipulation as to } ’ 
it shall be spent. Nevertheless, the tacit understanding whi 
regulates its appropriation is none the less complete, The 
is a “store” connected with the work in which the =e 
employed. He has been effectually made aware that shoul 
he presume to expend one copper elsewhere he may look jp 
vain for any future advance. He therefore takes his mone 
thither, hands it in a lump to the manager, and gets what 
goods he may need, along with a check, or “ credite-slip,” fo, 
the unexhausted balance,—of which the storekeeper jg good 
enough to take charge. That fierce discontent shoulj be 
aroused by this procedure is not to be marvelled at, Th, 
liberty of spending his money as he chooses is one with 
which the workman bitterly resents any interference. His dig. 
satisfaction prompts suspicion, which may possibly be exgy, 
gerated or baseless, but of which it is impossible to disabyy 
him. He complains of being defrauded in the price, in th 
quality, and in the quantity of the wares he is forced to buy; 
and he says that sometimes he is saddled with things he does 
not need and cannot use. Whatever truth there may be jg 
these charges of extortion and cruelty, there is one fearfy) 
aggravation of the evil as to which he complains, th 
force and reality of which are indisputable. The “stores” 
are often licensed for the sale of drink. Tippling shops ar 
attached to them. In these places the workman is tempiej 
to spend his idle hours, wasting his means, muddling his 
brain, and causing misery to himself and his household, 
That legislators and magistrates, men of note and respec. 
ability, some of whom aspire to distinction as patrons of 
religion and philanthropy, should be content to economize 
their circulating capital, and to enhance their splendid jp. 
comes, by methods so dirty and contemptible as these, is sad 
enough. 

The law designed to prevent such abuses is now some forty 
years old. Its principle cannot be successfully assailed, 
There was a time when it was misrepresented as being a 
covert interference with the laws which govern the rate of 
wages. Adam Smith long ago knocked that fallacy on the 
head in a passage where he mentions it incidentally, for the 
purpose of contrasting it with legislation really meant to fixa 
wage-rate. Mr. Huskisson did the same thing, even more 
conclusively, in a speech delivered while the Bill was passing 
through the House of Commons, showing that its object is notto 
regulate contracts between master and workman, but to enforce 
contracts already made. Its provisions seem, at first sight, to 
be as adequate and express as could well be desired. I 
renders the employer who pays in goods liable to penalties, 
declares all payments thus made to be void, and authorizes the 
workman to bring an action for cash payment as if he had got 
no sort of equivalent. At the time when it was enacted this 
statute was deemed a triumph of legislative ingenuity. It was 
thought that under such a rule the Act would be self-working, 
that the labourer would feel himself the possessor of a power, 
capable of ready use, which the master would think twice ere 
he defied. All these glowing anticipations have proved 
delusive. The system of “long pays” which we have described 
places the workman so completely at the mercy of the employer 
that he is afraid to move. And outsiders have a difficulty in 
striking in, a difficulty which is greater in Scotland than in 
England. On the South side of the Border there are Defence 
Associations formed to watch the operation of the system, at 
whose instance prosecutions are sometimes urged with the 
effect of checking its development. On the North side the 
system of public prosecutions, which works so admirably in the 
main, has impeded, has all but rendered impossible, any 
action of this nature. The Lord Advocate or any one of 
his deputies may prosecute if they choose, but they have 





tions, such as the great firm of the Brothers Baird, undoubtedly 
the richest family in Scotland, who take a pride in treating | 
their workmen with the most considerate liberality,—and who | 
reap their reward in the popular estimation (one intelligent | 
miner, as here reported, saying with emphasis that he | 
would rather work for them at 4s. a day than for a 
neighbour, who is mentioned, at 4s. 6d.),—the truck system | 
seems to be universally prevalent. It is pursued with- |} 
out check, and almost without disguise. The contrivance | 
by which the workmen are forced into it is that of paying | 
wages only at long intervals. This is terribly effective. There 
are, unfortunately, few workmen who have so much of pro- | 


for a long time refused to interfere, and any private prose 
cutor, except, of course, the person directly interested, must 
procure their concurrence ere he enters on a suit,—a process 
so unusual, so tedious, so costly, that it is never resorted to. 
Add to all this, that the Act has been so interpreted that, if 
money is once paid into the workman’s hands, even though it 
should be afterwards stopped on the premises for goods, there 
is held to have been a legal payment within the sense of the 
statute—an interpretation, however, that we do not think 
would stand, were the point to be fairly raised in the Supreme 
Court—and it will be understood that the law is virtually a 
dead-letter in Scotland. Were the Lord Advocate to be 
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to activity, some good might be done under the law 
it now stands,—and this is what was generally looked 
for a8 the outcome of Mr. Bruce's promise of last year. It is 
erident, however, that more rigid and peremptory legislation 
jg requisite as to the intervals of time at which wages are 
id, the penalties which are imposed, and above all, the 
inspection which ought to be exercised,—and this, we are glad 
io learn, there is an influential effort about to be made in 


order to supply. 


incited 
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THE SUN’S CORONA. 

NE problem after another presented by the study of the Sun 
has been mastered by astronomers and physicists. ‘They 

have ascertained what are the substances of which his globe is con- 
stituted, they have learnt something of the condition in which those 
substances exist ; they have detected the secret of the rose-coloured 
minences which spring suddenly into view when his orb is 
eclipsed. Later came the simultaneous discovery by Janusen and 
our ingenious countryman Lockyer, that the spectrum of the 

rominences can be studied when the sun is not eclipsed, a 
discovery fruitful in promise, if it has not yet brought with it all 
the results which had been looked for. More important still was 
the invention by Mr. Huggins, facile princeps amongst astronomical 
spectroscopists, of a method by which the prominences can be seen 
(“not merely rendered sensible,” as Sir John Herschel justly says, ) 
by means of the spectroscope. Thus it has become possible to 
inspect the figure, and what is yet more striking, the changes of 
figure, of these amazing objects. Astronomers have availed them- 
selves at once of this ingenious method, and so far as the pro- 
minences are concerned little seems left to be discovered. 

But one imposing phenomenon presented during total solar 
eclipses remains yet to be interpreted. The crown of glory, which 
suddenly bursts into view when the sun’s orb is totally concealed, 
has proved a source of perplexity to astronomers and physicists 
until now, and may, perchance, yet foil their attempts at explana- 
ti for many years to come. It has been regarded as a lunar 
appendage by some, as a solar appendage by others, while others 
again have supposed it to be merely an optical phenomenon. In 
August, 1868, during the eclipse which afforded such important 
information respecting the coloured prominences, the Corona was 
left uninterpreted. In August, 1869, though several observers 
scrutinized it attentively with the powerful instruments now 
available to the astronomer, it still foiled their efforts. The 
question which is perhaps of all others most in the thoughts of the 
astronomer, is whether the observations to be made during the 
eclipseof December next will suffice to master this stubborn problem. 

If we consider the matter aright, we shall see that the solution 
of the difficulty can hardly fail to afford most interesting informa- 
tion respecting the physical habitudes of the sun, nay even 
respecting relations affecting the whole economy of the Solar 
system. Regarded as a solar appendage, the corona is, in some 
respects, the most amazing object within the limits of the 
planetary scheme. It has been seen (under favourable con- 
ditions) to extend several degrees from the eclipsed sun; and a 
degree, in the case of an object situated at the sun’s distance, 
corresponds to a length of seventeen hundred thousands of miles. 
When we remember that the object, whatever it is, is not a mere 
plane surface (as one is so apt to conceive in regarding a pheno- 
menon of the sort), but surrounds the sun on every side, we begin 
to recognize the enormous volume which it occupies. Those 
radiations whose structure is so perplexing are in reality enormous 
streams of matter, whether continuous or discrete remains yet to 
be determined. ‘hese streams, too, are not necessarily directed 
towards or from the sun, as one is apt to suppose from their 
ordinary aspect. It is not even probable that they are so situated, 
since observers of repute have noticed that the radiations of the 
corona are not symmetrical. 

Is it safe to hazard a guess as to the real nature of the corona, 
when a few months may afford positive information respecting its 
structure? Let us consider what we know already. It has some- 
times happened that astronomers have remained in doubt respect- 
ing a problem whose solution was in reality in their hands. 
Galileo was content to remain perplexed by the strange changes 
of Saturn's appearance, when it was possible for him to have 
anticipated by simple reasoning the discovery of the real nature 
of the planet’s appendage. ‘The predecessors of Sir W. Herschel 
suffered discovery after discovery to escape them, because they 
Would not be at the pains to discuss in full their own obser- 
vations. The wonderful success of that great astronomer 
was due to his appreciation of the fact that observations can 





only be fruitful when submitted to scrutiny and analysis. It 
appears to us that the observations already made upon the corona 
only require careful consideration to reveal with tolerable distinct- 
ness the real nature of this object. 

Setting aside the theories which associate the corona with the 
moon or with our own atmosphere, as altogether untenable in the 
face of recent discoveries, let us inquire whether we have any 
reason to believe that the portion of space apparently occupied by 
the corona is really tenanted by material substance. We cannot 
suppose that a solar atmosphere of any sort occupies this region. 
For it is incredible that objects of such a nature as the coloured 
prominences—flames thousands of miles in height—should exist at 
the bottom of an atmosphere whose depth must be estimated by 
hundreds of thousands of miles, and which would be subject also to 
the enormous attractive energies of the sun’s mass. If our own 
atmosphere, with a probable depth of about a hundred miles, and 
attracted only by the relatively insignificant forces of terrestrial 
gravity, is yet capable of exerting a pressure of nearly a ton on 
every square foot of surface, how inconceivably vast would be the 
pressure of an atmosphere thousands of times as deep (even 
supposing the visible bounds of the corona to indicate its true 
limits), and attracted by the sun, at whose surface four of our 
pounds would weigh a hundredweight ! 

The material particles, then, which form the corona, must be 
of such a nature as not to press towards the sun. Jn other 
words, they must travel around him. As to the nature of these 
motions, we are led by the irregular appearance of the corona to 
believe that the bodies forming the corona travel in paths having 
every variety of form. 

‘Thus we are led to the conclusion that they must be somewhat 
of the nature of those meteoric bodies which reach our own 
atmosphere. We know that the meteors reach us along paths so 
eccentric in figure that many of these bodies must have come from 
beyond distances exceeding those at which Uranus and Neptune 
circle round the Sun. And what is more to the purpose, we know 
that large numbers of those which are intercepted by the earth would 
otherwise have passed to the immediate neighbourhood of the sun. 

Now for one meteor which the earth intercepts there must be 
millions on millions which pass on their course, past her path, 
without being interfered with by her. And for each meteor- 
system which passes close past the earth’s track there must 
(according to all reasonable probability) be millions of systems 
which make no such approach. Is it conceivable that these count- 
less millions of meteors and meteor-systems, undoubtedly existing 
in the sun’s neighbourhood, should remain wholly invisible when 
the sun is eclipsed? Supposing them,—brilliantly illuminated as 
they must be, owing to their proximity to the sun,—to be visible 
during total eclipses, we should expect them to present precisely 
the appearance actually exhibited by the corona. ‘Thus we are led 
at once by a priori and by a posteriori considerations to judge that 
the corona consists of multitudes of meteoric bodies, travelling in 
orbits having every variety of figure and position around the 
central luminary. 

But if this be the case, we should expect that some traces of the 
outlying portions of this vast congeries of systems would be visible 
after sunset and before sunrise. We find accordingly; that there 
can be traced in the evening towards the west, and in the morning 
towards the east, that faint luminous gleam known as the zodiacal 
light. This light grows brighter towards the horizon beneath 
which the sun lies at the time. Are we to suppose this increase of 
light stops short suddenly at that point? It is reasonable to con- 
clude, on the contrary, that the light increases in brilliancy up to 
the very place occupied by the sun. So that here, again, we have 
evidence accounting satisfactorily for the existence of a glory of 
light round the sun during total eclipses. 

We venture to predict that if the corps of observers now being 
formed under the auspices of the Royal Astronomical Society should 
be successful in finding new evidence respecting the corona, that 
evidence will not be found opposed to the views we have expressed 
above. 

It should be widely known, let us remark, in conclusion, that the 
means of transit to and from the Mediterranean stations suitable for 
observing the eclipse will, in all probability, be placed by Govern- 
ment at the disposal of an observing party of about sixty persons. 
The Royal Astronomical Society invite all who take interest in the 
eclipse, and are willing and able to take part in observing it, to 
send in their names to the secretaries before the next meeting of 
the Society (May 13th). ‘The invitation is not by any means 
restricted to Fellows of the Society ; indeed, it is almost certain that 
the required number of observers cannot be made up from the list 





of Fellows. 
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WILLIAM M‘COMBIE, | - — life must be found in self-denying work } to a fourth, in 
¢ belief that the hunger of the soul can be satisfied only by 
\ ITH just suspicion the world scans those reputations which mighty act of self-sacrifice, whose consequences shall be a8 illimit, 
are local, and those records of personal greatness which | able as life itself. In the case of William M‘Combie the ¢ 
have not been countersigned by its own hand. The assurance of | almost of necessity, took a theological form. Among that Scottish 
Wordsworth that “strongest minds are often those of whom the | people which has not forgotten the traditions of the Covenant, ang 
noisy world hears least,” is apt to provoke the reply that, in days | which is slowly but surely vanishing, religious thought and 
of such publicity as ours, whatever is good, or strong, or noble, is | theology hold such a place as they occupy among the correspond. 
known in proportion to its degree. And yet, to those that have | ing class of no other country. Among them the Bible still 
lived a life of real kinship with their fellow-beings, there occa- le position of almost Hebrew supremacy. It is emphatically the 
sionally comes the communion of some man who, while un- | Book of Books; morning and night it is read with such eagerness 
known to that mass of readers which constitutes the world, is | and such thoroughness as can be matched only in the studies of 
seen to tower head and shoulders above the crowd, and to be, in| the commentator; and the precedents of Moses and of Joshug 
some of the chief elements of noble personality, at least the equal of | would still be applied to the affairs of modern political life with an 
men whom the world has lifted with acclamation into high niches | intrepidity which might recall the deliverances of those CUiragsed 
of its Pantheon. Such a man died at Aberdeen last week, at theologians who studied the Books of Kings by the light of the 
the age of sixty-one, in Mr. William M‘Combie, the editor of the camp fire after Marston Moor and Naseby fight. 
Aberdeen Free Press. Ue had read much, thought much, and ‘The household of Cairnballoch emphatically presented that hard 
written much; but the world has never given a welcome to his | and Hebrew, but still noble type of religious life. Mr. M‘Combiey 
books. As a speculative thinker, he had toiled long and labori- | father had been reared in one of those smaller religious sects to 
ously ; but his written dissertations were not distinctive or com- | whom even the austerities of the Scottish Kirk seem only so many 
plete enough to be singled out for special remembrance; and, | base compromises with the world, and to whom the cardinal 
outside the boundaries of the district in which his noble qualities precept of the New Testament is, ‘‘ Come out from among them, 
had given him a modest fame, his writings were known only to a| and be ye separate.” Thus the son was taught to regard the 
few lonely students. As a journalist, he had, in the later years of acceptance or the rejection of certain dogmas as the first duty of 
his life, written with a compass of knowledge and a philosophical life, and, in the season of choice between good and evil, he was 
elevation of thought which lifted him into an altogether different brought face to face with questions respecting the providence of 
atmosphere from that breathed by the respectable scribes who God, the efficacy of prayer, free-will and predestination, the 
minister to the acrid Liberalism of provincial Scotland; yet even | mystery of election, the possibility and limits of a revelation, the 
his reputation as a journalist had never travelled far beyond tlie | character and office of the Church, the nature and scope of her 
limits of Northern Scotland. Ilence, if measured by the public | sacraments, the limits within which she might command the 
recognition of his work as a thinker, a writer, or a publicist, he world to accept her decrees. Long brooding on these problems 
might seem to merit no more than a few lines of gratitude and re- gave Mr. M’Combie a higher education, in the true sense of the 
spect, Nevertheless, by those who knew the man himself, who knew | word, than that which the mass of men receive from the discipline 
what he had been, what he had become, and what store of great | of a scholastic course. The training made him an independent, 
qualities lay in his nature, William M‘Combie will be remembered | original, and vigorous thinker. Moreover, it so quickened his 
as one of the most remarkable men that Scotland has prodaced } jutellect that, while still a young man, and still oppressed by hard 
during the present generation, and as, among her self-taught men, daily toil, he employed the scanty leisure of his evenings in writing 
certainly the most remarkable after Hugh Miller. a book. The stone wiudow-sill of a little opening in his father's 
Scotland has been rich in men who have reached some degree of | cottage he used as a writing-desk, and, for the want of a 
intellectual eminence without the aid of schools or of any regular | convenient seat, he had to kneel on a large chest. The book, 
teachers, and whose stimulus towards study has come from the} which ke called ‘* Hours of Thought,” was a collection of moral 
fervency and the intellectual character of Scottish religious life. | and religious essays, stamped by such reflection as might come toa 
High among that class stood William M‘Combie. His father | lonely student, and written with a dignity and sobriety of style 
held the farm of Cairnballoch, in the parish of Alford, about thirty | which are seldom exhibited in the first efforts even of the rhetorical 
miles from Aberdeen; the farm had, for the most part, been re- | schools. Dr. Chalmers, we believe, thought so highly of the 
claimed by his father from rugged moorland and stony hill-side ; | volume that he recommended it to his students. After the publi- 
the holding was small and the soil poor ; so that the future meta- | cation of that book, Mr. M‘Combie wrote much and well. In time, 
physical and theological student was brought up in an atmosphere | as modest wealth came to his family, and he was no longer beset by 
of what English farmers would deem stern poverty. He never, | the old necessities of daily toil, he was able to give himself more 
we believe, went toschool. Such direct teaching as he ever got | and more to thought and study. How independently he thought 
he received at the fire-side, from a grand-dame, or at the road-side, | he showed by a book on ‘* Moral Agency,” in which he combated 
from a man whose lot was to break stones for the repairing of the | the Calvinistic theology of his country. How eagerly he entered 
highway, but whose mind soared into a loftier region than that of | into the controversies respecting the duties and the future of the 
Macadam. To Mr. M’Combie, as to many other Scotchmen, the big | Church was seen from a book on ‘* Heresy and Schisuy,” 
family Bible was the first spelling and reading-book. From his boy- | —the most rhetorical and least satisfactory of his writings. 
hood he was charged with the duties of the farm, and, while he was | How keen a critical faculty he had devoloped in the sphere of 
stilla youth, the chief share of the work fell tohis hand. Atan age | literature was displayed by his biography of Alexander Bethune, 
when most lads are still at the grammar-school, he was holding the | one of two remarkable brothers who, like himself, had been wholly 
plough ; and among the young men of the district he saw no more | self-taught, and had plucked literary achievements of no common 
noble exemplar of life than that presented by the farm labourers | order from the hard necessities of manual toil. 
or the farmer’s sons, who, when the work of the day was done, A more remarkable exhibition of intellectual energy it would have 
thought of nothing but frolic or sleep. He had no intellectual com- | been difficult to fiud throughout Scotland than that presented in the 
panions, and at times he could get no more nourishing intellectual | household of Cairnballoch. The last thing which a stranger would 
fare than the ‘ Penny Cyclopedia,” or Harvey's‘ Meditations among have expected to hear discussed on visiting the quiet farm-house 
the Tombs.” Nevertheless, he became an insatiable reader. In| would have been the abstrusest problems of speculative philosophy; 
the long evenings of winter he read by the light of the kitchen | the last person for whom he would have looked would have beens 
fire ; and when sent to Aberdeen with the carts, he seated himself speculative thinker and writer. And the expectation would cer 
on the top of the stuff which he was bringing to Cairnballoch, and tainly not have been changed by the discovery that Mr. M‘Combie 
read as the horses jogged slowly home. At length there came to! was a thorough farmer. On the breeding of polled Aberdeenshire 
the young student that moment which, in one form or other, comes | cattle he could talk with much of the profound knowledge, and some 
to all earnest men; that moment which Christianity calls} measure of the infallible judgment, which belongs to his neighbour 
the season of conversion, and in which the moralist sees} and cousin, Mr. M‘Combie of Tillyfour, now the Member of Parlia- 
a conscious choosing of what seems to be noble and right, | ment for West Aberdeenshire. Alike in the theory and the practice 
a deliberate rejection of what appears to be unworthy] of agriculture, he might have won the highest rank had he 
and bad. To different men the change comes in different forms ; | devoted all his energies to the task. And when, three or four years 
to one, as the conviction that peace, and rest, and goodness, and | ago, he removed from Cairnballoch to Milton of Kemnay, Aber- 
the possibilities of a noble life lie in the hard embrace of a | deenshire, he rapidly made his fine farm a model both for the com- 
dogmatic creed; to another, in the counter-conviction that the pletenessof its arrangements and the quality of its stock. Neverthe- 
rejection of all dogmatic creeds must be the initiatory rite of a less, it was to books, and the strife of politics, and the din of ecclesias- 


pure and true existence; to a third, in the feeling that the seeret | tical polemics, and the debateable ground of speculative philosophy 
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that his mind most eagerly turned. He real everything, from the 
debates in the General Assembly of the F ree Church, to such books 
as Juffroy’s review of the Scottish philosophy, Sir William 
Hamilton's ‘‘ Lectures on Metaphysics,” Mansel's Bampton 
Lectures on “ The Limits of Religious Thought,” and John Stuart 
Mill’s «Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy.” 
His library was, for that of a farmer, very large, and was filled 
qith treatises of revolting dryness on the controversies of the 
Christian sects. To the lonely farm-house came a crowd of news- 
rs, monthlies, and quarterly reviews; the latest poem, or 
aovel, or history; the political, theological, or philosophical work 
of which the world was speaking. And, meanwhile, Mr. 
M‘Combie himself wrote books full of thought, quarterly-review 
articles, newspaper articles, essays, lectures, sermons. As a 
Jecturer, he was eagerly welcomed both in town and country by 
those typical Scotch audiences who covet depth of thought, 
earnestness of manner, and grave dignity of style. ‘The religious 
sect to which he belonged accept the pulpit ministrations of 
jaymen ; and those who have heard Mr. M‘Combie preaching 
in his later days, as, with accents of profound solemnity and 
reined-in passion, he read discourses full of cloister-thought 
and living experience, find the remembrance uneffaced by the 
subsequent recollections even of great pulpit orators. Bat it 
qas in conversation that his powers were most vividly seen. 
As he walked through his fields with a friend, or sat talking by 
the fireside, he would quietly turn from root-crops, or the poiuts 
of cattle, or the economics of drainage, to a comparison between 
the respective literary merits of Archer Butler's and John Henry 
Newman's sermons; the intellectual stimulus given by John 
Foster's ‘‘ Essays”; the theology of Mr. Maurice; the theological 
position of the Spectator; the ethical creed of the Saturday 
Review ; the utilitarian theory of Morals; Neander’s subtle 
analysis of the fashion in which Christianity had transformed 
the thought and institutions of Paganism; the question 
whether the human mind could have an apprehension of the 
Infinite, and whether Sir William Hamilton had not forged 
the most potent of weapons for a destructive scepticism in his 
famous criticisia of the rival Philosophies of the Unconditioned 
taught by Cousin, Schelling, and Kant; the question whether 
Mansel’s application of the Hamiltonian philosophy to theology 
would not, if it were tenable, be fatal alike to theism and morality ; 
the question whether Mr. Mill had not utterly misunderstood Sir 
William’s philosophy of the Absolute, and whether the author of 
the ‘‘ Logic ” and the ‘* Political Economy” was not incapable of 
working in the highest region of speculative thought. Such were 
the topics of discourse that came easily and naturally to this 
Scottish farmer. The town-bred student, fresh from college class- 
toom and communion with the highest culture, found that much 
of the best thinking of Europe had floated to a bleak hill-side, 
and that, from an unassuming farmer, it elicited comments 
stamped by a rare vigour of intellect and a still rarer personality. 
Mr. M‘Combie was a keen politician, and a decided Liberal. 
He detested the petty tyranny of the Scottish lairds as heartily as 
he despised their Toryism, which is perhaps the most bigoted, the 
most stupid, and the most contemptible creed that ever found its 
way into a substitute four a human mind. Leing the most 
courteous of men, he wrote and spoke with a certain decorous 
moderation against the feeble misdoings even of these aristocratic 
animalcule ; but, more than avy other man, he contributed to 
free Aberdeenshire from their influence, and to send two 
Liberals to Parliament as its representatives. For many 
years he had strongly felt the need of a local newspaper, 
which should be at once decidedly Liberal and earnestly 
Christian. The need was the more imperative, because the 
Aberdeen IIerald was then edited by a very clever and reckless 
man, who constantly poured ridicule on all religious earnestness, 
and whose writing was made formidable by its broad humour and 
its force of style. ‘To represent the religious earnestness, as well 
as the advanced Liberalism of the county, Mr. M‘Combie and 
some of his friends founded the Aberdeen Free Press, of which, 
after a time, he became the editor, and which he conducted until 
he was stricken down by mortal sickness. Untrained in the ways 
of journalism, and despising some of its traditions, he tended for 
& time to write over the heads of his readers. ‘The leading articles 
which he penned in the seclusion of Cairnballoch, or in the quiet 
Study of his town house, too often bore traces of the metaphysical 
atmosphere in which they had been conceived. Readers who 
pined for the personality and the hard-hitting which distinguish 
the provincial press were often dragged against their will through 
4 thicket of ethical and philosophical principles. Like most 
men with a decided turn and aptitude for metaphysical 





thought, Mr. M‘Combie found it difficult to discuss any 
subject without a reference to first principles. He con- 
stantly sought an ethical or a philosophical basis on which to 
rear the slightest superstructure of Imperial or Ecclesiastical 
policy. Some idea of the estimation in which he held the duties 
of a provincial editor may be gathered from the fact, that a few 
years ago he wrote a series of articles on Christianity in relation to 
Civilization, in which he discussed such themes as Buckle's theory 
of historical progress, Mill’s defence of the inductive school of 
ethics, and Comte’s attempt to found a religion on the enthusiasm 
of a few devout atheists and without the assumption of a God. 
If Mr. M‘Combie thus limited the number of his readers, he gave 
a new moral dignity and a new tone of intellect to the journalism 
of Northern Scotland by the subjects which he chose for discussion, 
by his philosophical habit of treatment, and by the noble morality 
of his creed. Latterly, moreover, his political writing became much 
more practical. ‘To qualify himself for the treatment of the Irish 
Land Question he paid a visit to Ireland, and looked at the 
country with the eye of an experienced farmer. The result was 
the publication of a pamphlet, which the Spectator criticized at the 
time of its appearance, and which ranks with the ablest discussions 
of the subject. 

Self-taught men seldom acquire fineness of taste, and they usually 
display a yearning for the louder notes of rhetoric ; but this self- 
taught farmer and journalist had risen far above that infirmity of 
his class. His taste was so fine as to verge on the fastidious. He 
did injustice to the poetical genius of Byron, for example, not 
merely because he viewed the character of that gifted voluptuary 
with all the scorn and contempt which befits a noble nature, but 
because he fancied that the colouring even of Byron’s least offensive 
work bore the touch of a loud and glaring vulgarity. On the 
other hand, he displayed the keenest appreciation of all that is 
fine in literature, as well as of all that is strong and pure. 
Milton has had few more appreciate students; on Wordsworth 
he would pour forth the subtle comments of a mind that 
had lived a lifetime in the atmosphere of the “ Excursion ;” and 
those passages of the “Two Voices” and of ‘ In Memoriam,” in 
which ‘Tennyson gives melodious utterance to the floating doubts 
and yearnings of an age that is ill at ease, he would recite with a 
strange unearthly fervour, which was none the less impressive because 
its elocution defied the most cherished canons of the schools. Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, who doubtless fancies that ‘sweetness and 
light ” cannot flourish in the remote seclusion of a Scottish farm- 
house, would have stared to find the subtlest of his own criticisms 
delicately weighed by a farmer who, immediately after discussing 
Mr. Arnold’s essay on Spinoza, would quietly go out of doors to 
see what progress had been made with the ploughing or the 
threshing. 

After all, however, it is not on account of his intellect, his 
acquirements, or his culture that Mr. M‘Combie will live in the 
memory of his friends, but on account of his rare and lofty person- 
ality. He had been endowed with that gift which we vaguely 
describe by the the words personality, individuality, character; a 
gift which, when ennobled by intellect and sanctified by religious 
earnestness, ranks with the most precious and the rarest boons 
that can be lavished upon man. Mere intellectual cleverness is as 
worthless as it is common. In this age of negative criticism, the 
power of dexterously wielding what Mr. Carlyle calls “ attorney 
logic,” and of spying flaws in any philosophic arraign- 
ment or defence, belongs to nine educated men out of ten. 
But we soar into an altogether different atmosphere when 
we hold communion with a_ lofty nature. Archbishop 
Whately pointed out the difference between the two types of 
manhood when, speaking of his Oxford life, he said that his own 
judgment was trusted only so far as it was supported by a logical 
statement of its grounds; whereas, he added, the words of 
Newman carried weight, because they were Newmau’s words. ‘The 
‘Tractarian leader possessed the gift of personal influence because 
he was seen to be, not a mere reasoning or acquiring machine, but a 
great and subtly-organized nature, who saw farther into the Pro- 
mised Land than other pilgrims, and who, therefore, spoke with a 
Joshua-like authority. Such, in smaller measure, was the case 
with the man of whom we are speaking. Ie lived apart, in 
almost austere solitude, from all that was common-place and mean. 
His thoughts were lifted above the accidents of his station and his 
time into a region of Wordsworthian purity. ‘The religion of his 
country had so transformed his nature that he seemed to be a 
Covenanter born out of due time. That religion, while it gave a tone 
of sternness to his ethical verdicts, also gave tohisnature an element 
of womanly gentleness, which found solemn voice in the suppli- 
cations of family prayer, and which blossomed into deeds of beauti- 
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ful friendliness. An altogether nobler soul it is the privilege of | is not true, and has been made untrue in order to heightesy y 
few to meet. The present writer, who knew William M‘Combie | outward reality. . ae 
as few men can know each other, and who has had sufficient means| If we were asked what English picture in the Exhibition sho of stl 
of measuring him by a metropolitan standard, has met with | most genius after those of M. Géréme, our selection would fro Lond 
men of far more brilliant faculty, and with minds of far keener | to most a very singular one. We believe that Mr. Maccallum’s Oak,’ 
dialectical edge, but with no man through whose nature there} ‘‘ Haunted Oak” is that picture,—a picture with absolute} Moor 
rings so distinctly the note of personal greatness. The dead | nothing in it but a leafless tree,—but such a tree! so gnarled pe of thi 
farmer, journalist, and thinker was one of those pure and lofty | tormented, and uncouth that one feels it would be impos whole 
souls that keep the life of a nation green. sible to pass it by unnoticed; full, as it were, of a excel 
horror which it would - cast from it, which it Writhes Amol 
a " a z in vain to get rid of. The power of the picture jy ; 
A NON-PROFESSIONAL AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. simplicity is strikingly shown by contrast with es such ot... a8 
T is impossible to visit year after year the galleries of the Royal! Mr. Poole’s “ Spectre Huntsman,” or Mr. Carter’s “ Herne’s Mid. ing t 
Academy (to say nothing of other picture exhibitions) with-| night Hunt” (the latter, indeed, full of vigour and promise), can 
out feeling that the average merit of English painting is constantly | which, by endeavouring to realize the diablerie, fall entirely short and! 
rising. ‘There are probably at least one hundred pictures on its | of the required weirdness of effect. on P 
walls this year which would have made a mark twenty-five years} Not that the writer of this paper has by any means a penchay MP. 
ago, but which now attract no particular attention, even when | for the horrible or the supernatural, as his selection of the aboys prod 
they please the eye as it rests upon them. And yet it is equally | three pictures for specimens of high artistic genius might seem to Hun 
impossible to visit the same galleries regularly without feeling that | indicate. He begs leave to say, for instance, that he has the “ Ri 
the number of really conspicuous works,—works which actually | fullest appreciation of genius of a purely humorous king dead 
take hold of the spectator and fix themselves in his memory,—|in Mr. Erskine Nicol, whose absence from the Academy vigo 
remains singularly small. It is most particularly provoking to find | walls he cruelly misses. And he is far, very far, from 01 
that, notwithstanding all improvement in the English School of | denying the possession of genius to artists like Mr. Millaig chan 
painting, the two works of most real genius in the Exhibition are| or Mr. Watts. But he does not see that genius at its height Rap! 
those of aforeigner. And yet there is one thing still more provok-|in Burlington Street. Mr. Millais’s ‘‘ Boyhood of Raleigh,” tints 
ing—although, indeed, that one thing explains pretty nearly all| for instance, is unquestionably a very fine picture ; but is it a Whi 
the rest,—that the genius which shines forth so transcendently in | great one otherwise than in size? Perhaps the painter has never 
M. Gérdome’s two works to the few, is almost altogether veiled to} done anything better than Raleigh’s eager face. But if the canvas 
the many, so that, indeed, the one of the two which displays it | were reduced to cabinet size, no one would ever think of looking 
most fully is the one which is least noticed. ‘The hard| on it otherwise than as a clever genre picture ; whereas no diminy. 
realism of the ‘t Death of Marshal Ney” detains most eyes for | tion of physical size could affect the grand conception of Gérome’s 
a few moments; the marvellous imaginative power of his|‘ Jerusalem,” or the mystic awe of Maccallum’s tree. So again 
‘* Jerusalem ” leaves a desert around it, except when Mr. Hulme’s} with Mr. Watts’ marvellous ‘‘ Daphne.” There is a man who has 90 Sir, 
pleasant scene, ‘‘ Near Ripley, Surrey,” makes some passer-by to | assimilated to himself the highest style of the highest age of paint- tou 
halt, and—look over it. ing, that this picture, hung up as it stands amidst a gallery of the it is 
Now we do not mean to treat either picture as perfect. ‘The | choicest Italian ones by the old masters, would seem quite at home om 
more each is studied and appreciated, the more one becomes} there,—the work, indeed, of a different master, but one of the bot 
conscious—very painfully conscious—of an element of un-|same Olympian kindred. But it would not there, and does not of 
reality in what is otherwise so real, of untruth in what is| here, rise above greatness of style only. The painter of it might min 
otherwise so true. In itself, nothing can be more sternly} there, and may here, be a great painter, but it is not a great A 
real than that ‘‘ Death of Marshal Ney.” In a grey morning, by | picture in itself. om 
a grey wall, a man dressed in black lying dead on his face on the} And when we have spoken of genius in Mr. Watts and Mr. Millais res} 
bare pavement; a company of soldiers marching off ; an officer | —Mr. Leighton, indeed, being represented only by a single figure— and 
with a three-cornered hat turning round to look at the corpse ; a| we have nearly exhausted the list of those who show it before u. pou 
church dome looming through the mist,—that is all. Nota detail | Mr. Herbert, who sometimes attains to it, sends two admirable you 
interferes with the grim story ; it lies all there, in the black central | canvasses indeed, but in which the landscape element is quite the exc 
mass and the retreating soldiers in the rear-ground ; men who had | predominant one. Mr. Hook, too, is almost always admirable, self 
never heard of ‘the Brave of Braves” could never make] and never more so than in his Dutch scenes of this year, and his the 
anything else out of the picture than that a man lies shot here | talent is so perfect in itself that we almost forget in his pictures are 
by those others yonder. And yet when one thinks of it, one feels | the genius that is wanting in them. In violent contrast with him, like 
that so it could not have been. ‘The body of the dead man would | Mr. Armitage is always haunted with strivings which he fails to wh 
not have been left thus alone. Supposing there were no bystanders, | realize, constantly hovering on the very verge of genius, and yet sho 
some one must have remained to guard it; the surgeon’s duty at| falling short of it. ‘There is originality of conception in his at | 
least, whose business it is to certify that life is extinct, could hardly | ‘* Gethsemane,” but it is not adequately carried out. Mr, Poynter in| 
yet have allowed him to leave the spot. And thus we grow to feel | took the world by storm with his “ Raising of the Sphynx,” and by 
that M. Gérdme, however strictly faithful to the facts represented | his two designs for Mosaics have great archaic power about them, wi 
on his canvas, has yet to some degree played false with the scene | but they are no xr elo dei for mankind. Of Landseer we need mii 
itself which those facts represent. His brush has been honest ; his | say nothing, since his genius, real as it is within the limits of the ten 
thought has not been. Or take, again, his wonderful “ Jerusalem.” | brute creation, fails him altogether before man. (By the way, M. adi 
A more striking, more novel, and in one sense a truer representa- | Goddard’s ‘* Tournament” seems to indicate the rise of a new thi 
tion of the Saviour’s supreme hour does not exist in art. You] great animal painter.) As to poor Maclise’s last work, though cet 
might call it the reflex view of it. The crucifixion is not the} better than many of his, it wants altogether precisely that flash of pe 
centre, but the stand-point of the picture. Before you lies the| genius which, with all their faults, lightened up his ‘* Hamlet” or tes 
city, with the crowds hurrying back to it; on the right hand the | his “‘ Macbeth.” Is there, indeed, the dawn of genius in Mr. H qu 
light of the sun is being quenched in eclipse, but his last raysshine | Williams’s ‘* Desesperados y Inesperados”? As a genre picture, up 
lurid in the foreground, projecting three long shadows of crosses. | there is, perhaps, none in the whole Exhibition which rises higher on 
A more wonderful contrast than the one afforded us by M. Gérome | than this. The sordid joy of the unwounded bandits on the one qu 
between this and the ‘‘ Death of Marshal Ney ” could hardly be | side, the anguish of the woman bending over the dying one on the al 
supplied. There, all was matter of fact, told out, as his country- | other, with the glimpse of the bristling bayonets at the window, I: 
men would say, with ‘ brutal” truthfulness. Here, three shadows | tell their story excellently. But by contrast with the general lowness sh 
have to interpret the whole scene. And yet, here again, reflec- | of purpose of English Art, Tancredi’s ** Buoso da Duira” becomes mi 
tion shows that the painter has played false to truth. In| comparatively a great picture, as well as a large one, through the th 
order to gain grandeur for his landscape, he has placed Calvary | height of its subject and the simplicity with which it is treated. gi 
at a distance from Jerusalem where not only it is demonstrable | And yet there are at least five-and-twenty English artists whose er 
that it never was, but where it never could have been, | mastery of colour alone would have made of the work a master- cl 
since no place of execution for great criminals was ever | piece, if they could only have risen to the conception of it. 
removed so far from the city for whose pleasure or intimidation| So, on the whole, failing genius, we must be content with talent; th 
they were put to death. Such spots, if without the walls, are| and of this there is abundance. Did ever any nation possess such al 
always chosen very nigh to them. ‘The elements of the scene rise | an affluence of admirable land and séa-scape painters as our own of aS 
above mere reality to the highest truth. And yet the scene itself! the present day ?—veterans like Mr. Lee or Mr. Cooke renewing : 
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h; schools of excellence like the Linnell family, artists 
of strongly-marked individuality like Mr. Maccallum (whose 
[ondon views, though inferior in originality to his ‘‘ Haunted 
Oak,” are yet of rare power), Mr. Lear, Mr. V. Cole, Mr. H. 
Moore, Mr. Brett, &e., &c. Very much, indeed, might be said 
of these, and of others pretermitted. We say nothing of that 
whole group of home subjects in which we English delight and 
excel, and in which Mr. Faed takes an unquestioned lead. 
Amongst pictures of sentiment, again, one name deserves to be 
recorded, as that of an artist who has for once greatly surpassed 
himself, Mr. Rivieres, whose “ Charity,”—a starving woman feed- 
ing two famished dogs,—reaches to the deepest pathos. But we 
cannot leave the Academy without saying one word of the portraits, 
and feeling thankful that in spite of the awfully depressing effect 
on portraiture of Aldermen, Lords-Lieutenant, Principals, and 
MP.’s, a country still holds her rank in portraiture which can 

uce three such portraits as Mr. Millais’s ‘* Marchioness of 
Huntly,” Mr. Watts’s “ E. Burne Jones,” and Mr. Dickinson's 
“Richard Cobden,”—the last, as a work never sat for by its 
dead original, scarcely to be matched in its truth and life-like 


their yout 


vigour. ’ — a 
One word 1n0re. The scale of English colour seems visibly 


changing. The crude thick colouring in full tints of the Pre- 
Raphaelites is yielding to a fashion of very thin colouring in pale 
tints and half-tints, varying from a light grey toa sickly yellow. 
What next ? 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
+ 
MISS WEDGWOOD ON FEMALE SUFFRAGE. 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—The recent debate on Female Suffrage must have revealed 
to many the extreme inadequacy of those considerations on which 
it is both opposed and supported. ‘The suggestions which follow 
aim at touching one point in the question which seems to me 
both important and generally overlooked, and in the absence 
of any more able statement, I hope you will find room for 





mine. 
All that is involved in the Bill now before Parliament is, that 


exceptional women should be admitted to share in the rights and 
responsibilities of average men. You yourself have noticed this, 
and if my memory serves me rightly, have in former times 
pointed it out as a defect in the present scheme. What neither 
you nor others seem to have noticed is that what is to be 
exceptional in the new class of electors is, on a broad view, 
self-restraint, prudence, and sagacity. 1 maintain that among 
the classes which alone it is important to consider, when we 
are endeavouring to estimate the political bearings of a change 
like this (of its educational value I have tried to speak else- 
where), the mere fact of a woman being at the head of a house 
shows that she possesses something of these qualities. Let us look 
at it from another point of view. Suppose that by some mistake 
in reading a lease A /} has imagined one of his farms to be rented 
by a man, the fact being that it has been managed by this tenant's 
widow. Do you, does anyone, suppose that in rectifying his 
mistake the landlord changes his notion only of the sex of his 
tenant? If the management has been successful, will not his 
admiration for the ability of the manager be increased by the fact 
that she is a woman’? If the case is reversed, will not his 
censure be mitigated? In other words, will he not implicitly, and 
perhaps unconsciously, assume that the work was a more severe 
test of ability for a woman than a man ? 
questions answered in the negative, and yet the important and 
unquestionable inference—that we are proposing to enfranchise 
only those women who have given stronger proofs of all the 
qualities we should wish to incorporate in the constituency than 


I am not saying that you will find the farmers’ widows and spinster 
shopkeepers whom this measure would place on the list of voters 
marvels of political wisdom. I say only that whatever guarantee 
the farm or the shop gives of the fitness for civil rights in a man, it 
gives in a much stronger degree in the case of a woman. What- 


ever it may be worth, its value is raised when you apply it to the 
| bargain with the clergy may have the effect which all of us (and pro- 


fessedly the Leaguers, above all) deprecate, namely, the perpetua- 
| tion of really ‘* sectarian ” education in its narrowest type. 


class to whom it is now proposed to apply it. 
Now what I would urge upon the attention of your readers is, 
that the claim of this exceptional class to any kind of recognition 





I can hardly fancy these | 
| the “ entire control” to which you demur. 


| least strictly religious, anc 
| type of religious teaching in our schools. 


a man in like circumstances—seems to me altogether overlooked. | abolishing it iv toto, the Leaguers most wish to do, and what their 
| opponents are most bent upon preventing. 


her more favoured sister to realize. Her savings are, in the 
opinion of her male relatives, little more than a fund on which they 
have a right to draw, while the kind of advantage we derive from 
the amenities of social intercourse (and which I, for one, do not 
think a trifle) has among the lower class almost nothing corre- 
sponding to it. If we think that nature has appointed different 
paths for women and men, at any rate we cannot think that 
nature has appointed that every woman should have a husband 
to earn her bread for her, and those who are forced to perform a 
man’s work ought surely to enjoy a man’s advantages, whatever 
they may be. 

But this Bill, it is said, endeavours to “establish a new and 
invidious disqualification in the case of married women as against 
their unmarried sisters.” ‘This Bill does not, that is. attempt to 
remedy all the disadvantages under which women at present stand. 
Its very object being to do away with the disqualifications of sex, 
it does not re-introduce any enactments founded on sex. It 
merely says, give human beings who have similar burdens similar 
advantages. When married women can hold their own property, 
they wiil, of course, enter on all the rights and all the duties of 
property ; the measure now before the House clears the way for 
such a step, by proposing that the full rights of property shall be 
common to women as women. No doubt, the wife who supported 
her family by her own earnings would be a character still more 
exceptional than the spinster who kept her own house. She would 
also need in a yet higher degree the protection and respect which 
it would be one important result of this Bill to confer on poor 
women. 

If those are wrong who think that a time is come when woman 
needs a sphere beyond the nursery and the sick-room, that the 
domestic hearth need not exhaust her possibilities of hope, and 
that kind of philosophy which supposes that it is the duty of the 
State to supply every poor man with beef and porter need no 
longer, as the Saturday Review desires, exemplify her wisdom, 
then the Lill now before the House will remain a dead letter. If 
they are right, can it safely be rejected? And with such an alter- 
native, is not the course of a wise legislator clear ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

JuLiA WEepGwoon. 


AMENDMENTS IN THE EDUCATION BILL. 
(To THe Eprron Or THE “ Srecrator.”) 

Sir,—I am not quite sure that I entirely understand the point on 
which you consider that ‘‘*my views,” to which you have so 
courteously referred, ‘‘ need qualification.” But perhaps you will 
allow me to give expression to one or two thoughts which your 
article has suggested to my mind. You say, ‘‘ Clearly it will never 
do to let private managers accept from the rates all the help which 
hitherto they have provided out of voluntary subscriptions, and yet 
continue to control the religious teaching as much as they ever did 
before, when they were, in fact, making great sacrifices for the 
school.” Beit so. I will not criticize what seems to me the some- 
what too mercantile tone of the objection, further than to say that 
while it is the utterance of anxious fairness in your mouth, it may 
too easily become the weapon of an unbearable bargain-driving in 
the hands of the opponents of the Church of Mngland. 

Nor will | do more than suggest the answer that, after all, the 
concession of a strict and universal ‘Time-Table Conscience 
Clause is a considerable quid pro quo to offer for the contribution 
of a third part of the cost of the school (if we must needs discuss 
it in this shop-keeping spirit), inasmuch as it amounts to the easy 
and complete withdrawal of any scholar from any religious, or 
religiously-related, lesson, and to that considerable extent gives up 
To do more is, it 
seems to me, to go in the direction of putting a premium on the 
la stigma on the most strictly religious, 
And this is what, short of 


We wish to be abso- 
lutely free in teaching whatever we teach at all. 
But supposing that Parliament, as is likcly enough, should be 


|in the mood indicated by your suggestion, and that far different 
| motives from yours should find play in giving effect to it, I do 


wish to point out the real risk that an attempt to drive too hard a 


It is, 


and sanction which it is in our power to give rests on grounds | in a word, a wilional object to draw as many as possible of the 
which are quite independent of any theory as to the position of | elementary schools of the country within the pale of the national 


women. 


difficulties which it requires a considerable effort of imagination in | stimulus only of their own “ internal fires.’ 


The lonely woman, among the poor, works under | system, and to leave as few as possible ‘‘ out in the cold,” or to the 


’ Yet I am afraid that 
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the demand of more concessions than are aimed at in the argu- 
ment of which you have admitted the force, is likely to scare 


Churchmen from their present wise and public-spirited mood, | 
and either to seriously retard the much-needed legislation, or | 


to keep no inconsiderable number of schools outside its opera- 
tion, hostile, and living only by resistance, to its action. Is this 
desirable ? 

Your criticism points to the concession which I have considered, 
viz., the disuse of the Church Catechism in State-aided Church 
schools. I have said, and I say again, that I should concede it in 
a given case if a particular Local Board made a point of it on 
fair grounds, It is no surrender of truth. Churchmen know but 


one truth to teach, and whether, in those words or in their own, | 


must teach it to their children, whether in public or in private, 
in church or in school. But there are countless schools in which such 
an enforced surrender of this formula,—as a condition sine qua non 
of aid from the Rate,—would be a prodigious and unnecessary 
hardship,—schools where no such claim would ever be made, or 
could be made with the least show of reason, if the conscience 
clause in all its force could be pleaded as making it unneces- 
sary. The real motive of resistance to this threatened de- 
mand for the legislative prohibition of the Church Catechism in 
Church schools, is the perception that its real authors and sup- 
porters are those who wish to strike a blow at any definite belief 
and all dogmatic theology. One of the eminent Dissenters pre- 
sent at Sion College, when my paper was read, candidly admitted 
that the ground of the desire of Dissenters to proscribe it was 
what he frankly called their “ prejudice” against its sacramental 
teaching. ‘To this prejudice they have as much right as we to 
ours on the other side. But they have no right to demand,—and 
statesmen will be likely to defeat their own object if they allow 
them and the factious band of free-lances who, under cover of 
Nonconformist sympathy are trying to flout and snub religion 
altogether, to draw them into demanding,—inadmissible conces- 
sions, or even needless stretchings of principles, from one particular 
religious denomination, which is open to special jealousy and 
animosity because it is called the National Church.—I am, Sir, 
&e., 
St. Saviour’s, Hoxton, May 11, 1870. JOUN OAKLEY. 
THE TIME-TABLE CONSCIENCE CLAUSE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—I am surprised to find from your article, last week, on the 
Education question that one so conversant with the practical 
working of elementary schools as my friend Mr. Oakley should have 
given his adhesion to the proposal for a time-table conscience 
clause. If children are not to be ‘ liable to censure, except from 
their parents, for non-attendance ” on the religious’ teaching, the 
majority, of course, will absent themselves, and soon learn to 
despise the teaching which they are allowed to neglect ; while the 


ae 
' 
| ART. 
| nae . 
| THE WATER-COLOUR INSTITUTE. 
| Tue Institute opened its gallery on the same day as the ol 
society. The fly-leaf of its catalogue presents an imposing array of 
names under the head of ‘‘ honorary members”; but no dependence 
of course, can be placed on these for regular support to the exhibj. 
tions, and on this occasion they have all, with one €Xception 
abstained from using the privilege of their position. ‘To the 
regular members and associates is, and always will be, left the 
| task of supplying the principal materials of the Exhibition, a task 
which has this year been performed with fair but not signal 
success. ‘The Institute possesses, indeed, some members of origina 
power, who effectually secure it against failure. Hine, Leith 
and D’Egville would be distinguished men in any company of ei. 
| temporary artists; and each of them contributes to the present 
| Exhibition some remarkable specimens of his work. ‘To Mr. Hine 
| must be conceded the first honours for his picture of “ Nine-Barrow 
| Down” (179). In a hollow between huge rounded masses, down 
lin the trough, as it were, of a rolling sea of hills, there is little to 
look at in the way of variety of objects, but much to excite ani 
gratify the imagination. ‘Through the broad shadow east by a 
great wave of earth the eye travels along a track,—here faintly 
marked by the brighter green of the grass, there more distinetly 
defined by ruts cut through to the chalk,—to the sunshine 
that warms the opposite hill and glitters in the clear sky. It 
dwells with delight on the gentle undulations and sheer slopes of 
this tranquil dell, and on the graceful forms into which the 
shadows are turned by the ever-varying surface on which they 
fall. ‘The view is closed by a high ridge that hides the distant 
prospect but whets the imagination, and in one at least to whom 
such scenes are familiar, rouses a feeling not simply of enjoy- 
ment on account of things actually represented, but of antici- 
pation (or akin thereto) on account of the promised view beyond, 
If it has sometimes appeared that Mr. Hine was confining him- 
self too exclusively to one class of subject, frequent repetition of 
which might lead to mannerism, it must be confessed that this 
picture, so far from supporting the apprehension, shows rather 
how thoroughly he has become imbued with the spirit of his 
favourite haunts, and how completely long practice has made 
him master of the best mode of treating them. Mr. Leitch 
cultivates a much more formal style of composition than Mr. 
Hine, and is indeed of an entirely different school in art. But 
there is this strong bond of relationship between them as between 
all good artists, viz., that character is stamped on all he does. 
He is not one of the multitude who have a certain manual 
dexterity, but few ideas and little power of extracting a mean- 
ing from what they see, and whose work, therefore, may be clever 
but makes no impression ; he can read a page of nature when it is 


| 





minority who are forced to ‘* come in” or “‘ stop in” for the Bible- 
lesson, while their school-fellows outside are in full enjoyment of | 
their marbles, will no less surely regard the lesson with dislike. I | 
should much prefer purely secular education, or even the absurdity | 
of **the Bible without note or comment,” to a scheme which 
threatens to make the Scriptures either odious or contemptible to 
the children. There is only one condition on which the time-table 
conscience clause can be innocuous ; namely, that the alternative 
shall be, not the Bible-lesson or leap-frog, but the Bible-lesson 


or some other lesson instead.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. L. Cray. 





THE EDITORSHIP OF THE “DAILY NEWS.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,—I have nothing to do with the circumstances in which 
Mr. Edward Dicey’s connection with the Daily News came to a 
close. But I feel it due to myself to contradict the statement 
which has been made, and for which a paragraph in last Satur- 
day’s Spectator has afforded a pretext, that the Editor of the Daily 
News is saddled with responsibility while denied the power of in- 
dependent action. I do not believe that this statement has any 
foundation as regards the past. It has certainly none in the pre- 
sent, and will have none, so far as I am concerned, in the future. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 
‘Tue Eprror or tHe “ Dai.y News.” 

[The ‘statement ” was not ours. The “pretext” for it seems 
to be a matter on which the Proprietors and late Editor of the 
Daily News are alone competent to speak with authority, and on 
which, of course, we have never pretended to form an opinion.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 





open, and, like a true poct, convey the meaning so as to interest 
the world. ‘Therefore, notwithstanding some inveterate faults of 
colour which inclines to coarseness, his picture Glen of the 
Ghost on Ben Venue” (196), is one of the most striking and most 
satisfactory in this Exhibition. Under a lowering sky the narrow 
glen is wrapped in gloom aud obscurity, and only on the upper 
crags of the massive hills that hedge it in there gleams fitfully a 
ray of light that has strayed between the heavy volumes of cloud. 
The picture is very characteristic of the highlands, and recalls a 
not uncommon condition of earth and sky when a dreaming fancy 
is easily led to believe in haunted glens. Both of Mr. D’Egville’s 
contributions are Venetian in subject (76, 258), and display the 
completeness and refinement with which he has made us familiar. 
His pictures are never pretentious, but are always invested with 
a certain air of distinction. 

Mr. Mogford is never better than when he paints some scene 
under bright sunshine, with air cleared by recent rain and en- 
livened by a brisk wind. ‘St. ILelier’s, Jersey” (219), is perhaps 
the least ambitious, but certainly not the least pleasing of his 
drawings. ‘The town, with its long, low headland, is painted with 
more than usual tenderness, while the sea crisping under the 
breeze and the bright sky over all are in the artist’s happiest vein. 
* All Adrift” (176) is good in conception and pleasant in colour. 
Some of his pictures betray perhaps too great a tendency to strong 
contrasts, which might well be tempered without sacrificing any 
of the freshness and vivacity that are his most copious sources of 
strength. ‘The pretty English hedge-rows and by-lanes that Mr 
Shalders loves and paints so well would tell all the more if they 
were not always furnished with the same flock of sheep, always 
introduced in the same part of the picture (in point of distance), 
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gad always bearing the same relative importance to other objects. 

Mr. Hayes is not so well seen here as at the gallery in Suffolk 

Street, Where he exhibits an excellent painting of dancing sea. 

Mr. Reed's Welsh view in the region of Snowdon (61) is well- 

arranged, broad, and effective ; Mr. Pidgeon’s “Ww indermere ” 

(153) charms with its pure gray# and daylight ; * Queen Anne’s 

Bed-room, Cothele” (12), is a very pleasing bit of colour and re- 

fected light by Mr. M‘Kewan; and Mr. Whymper sends 

an original view of the sandy flats at the mouth of the river 

Coquet under a cloudy moonlight effect (269). Mr. Deane has 

shown his discretion in selecting a portion only of the interior of 

st. Mark’s, at Venice (52), and exhibits also a :vmarkably well- 

inted street scene at Verona (67). ‘+ St. Nicholas, Ghent ” (58), 
js a fine subject cleverly treated by Mr. S. Prout, but with light 
too much scattered and with reflected light exaggerated, and a 
consequent loss of solidity. 

In figure-painting, the Institute has within these few years 
received a considerable accession of strength. ‘The older men and 
the limits of their powers are pretty well known ; they are too 
often ambitious in subject and feeble in execution, Mr. ‘Tidey, in 
particular, selecting themes far beyond his capacity, and dealing 
with them in a manner which is at once feeble and stagey. ‘The 
juniors, Gow, Linton, and Roberts, are en of great promise. In 
“Checkmated ” (21), Mr. Gow has treated his subject in a manner 
which is best explained by saying it is the manner of Meissonier, 
and which perhaps Mr. Gow would not have hit upon but for his 
great examplar. ‘There is nothing which at present betrays too 
close or unthinking a process of imitation, but it is always 
hazardous to stand in the shadow of a great man. Mr. Gow has 
given the expression of the players and of the inevitable 
lookers-on with much nicety and discrimination, though not 
with that thorough ease which is desirable; his colour, if 
slightly chalky, is on the whole agreeable, and his drawing 
excellent. ‘The merit of his other drawing (253) lies in the 
natural exhibition of interest by the townspeople in the wounded 
soldier who is being brought to the quay. Mr. Linton has a 
richer palette than Mr. Gow, and an equal power of expressing 
action. ‘¢ The Trumpeter ” (46) is large in design and manly in 
feeling. ‘+ Rejected ” (51), where the unsuccessful suitor is being 
bowed out by the lady, is an excellent bit of quict humour dressed 
in the most attractive tones and colours. Nowhere in the whole 
gallery is there a more delightful passage of colour than the lady’s 
maid standing at the open door ; and though there are faults of 
drawing in the central figure, yet, on the other hand, the picture 
is governed by good taste. Less anxious than either of these to 
tell a story, and more intent as representing the objects he paints 
with all the force and reality that lie within the resources 
of his art, Mr. Roberts exhibits two drawings that show 
considerable power in the direction where, as already said, 
he chiefly seeks it. ‘‘ Autumn” (175) is a girl sweeping together 
dead leaves in a kitchen garden. It is painted throughout with 
rare freedom and vigour; the quality of the colour is good, and 
there is no affectation about the figure. On the other hand, there 
is some want of animation in the girl’s face, and a total want of 
comeliness, which is repeated in the artist’s other drawing, called 
“The Pet Magpie” (201). Homely features are no doubt pre- 
ferable to sentimental prettiness, but these are not the only alter- 
natives. Meantime, this girl feeding her pet with a spoon, which 
some day the pet will steal, is « vigorous piece of work. 

The present opportunity is taken of repairing an omission in 
last week’s notice of the Water-Colour Socicty. No allusion was 
made to Mr. A. Glennie’s pictures, yet he never painted better, nor 
have his merits ever been so justly recognized by the hangers. 
Pure and bright in colour, natural and unhackneyed in treatment, 
modest and true in their general effect, they refresh the eye and 
the mind wearied with many an artificiai work, and in mere self- 
defence the critic should be anxious to disclaim any indifference to 
their high qualities. V. 


BOOKS. 
> 
A GOOD AMERICAN NOVEL.* 
WE suppose that for every copy of this novel sold in England, at 
least ten, probably many more, copies of Lothair will be sold, and 
very naturally ; but we have no hesitation in saying that, with all 
its faults, and they are both many and provoking, Mrs. Whitney's 
story of plain American life has about ten times as much good 
substance in it, ten times as much solid literary faculty, as Mr. 





* Hitherio: a Story of Yesterdays. By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, Author of “ Faith 
Gartney's Girlhood,” The Gayworthys,” &c. 3 vols. London: Sampson Low. 





Disraeli’s very duchessy lucubrations. Indeed, //itherto, though 
disfigured by a tendency to self-conscious and high-flown emo- 
tion on the part both of the authoress in her own name and of her 
heroine, which is beyond measure irritating, —‘ aggravating,’ 
would be the popular term for it,—is full of life-like drawing, 
and contains only one ambitious failure, the picture of the ideal 
hero, Mr. Grandon Cope. Even the heroine, whom we cordially 
dislike from beginning to end, is an extremely good and striking 
picture, though you feel from the very first page that the authoress 
sympathizes with her in the most unjustifiable manner, and falls 
into precisely the same detestable agonies about “ the pure soul- 
depths,” and other inventions of that sentimental devil who tempts 
authors, especially of the feminine gender, to make an unnatural 
fuss over the grandeurs of their psychological experience, as the 
heroine herself so tediously takes herself to task for feeling. It is 
a novel with a heroine of a yearning nature,—a heroine who, never 
having known a mother, is delineated as having a perpetual famine 
in her soul for something which Motherhood,—Mrs. Whitney, 
like all writers of this class, are very fond of the ‘* hoods,” we may 
even say of manufacturing “hoods” not in common use, like 
‘*strangerhood,” for example,—might have appeased. Of this 
the unfortunate result is that she can’t be satisfied with plain love 
simply given, but wants somebody heroic, who is well up in the 
significance of the precious stones mentioned in Revelations, and 
who can talk a mixture of experimental science and transcendental 
symbolism to help her in what, with singular moral perversity, 
she denominates her “ life-climb.” Yet, though we are bound to 
express our moral detestation of the young woman who makes 
such a horrible fuss about herself from the beginning to 
the end of this clever novel, it is quite impossible to deny she is 
thoroughly well conceived and delineated, and if Mrs. Whitney 
did not go off into precisely similar tantrums of sentimental 
analysis on her own account, we should be tempted to think 
of the picture as a masterpiece. Indeed, so far as she intends 
to describe the self-conscious tormentings of a mind always 
morbidly hungering after a sense of exaltation, trying her 
friends and lovers by ideals of her own, sighing audibly over 
their shortcomings, and looking unutterable things at them 
when they don’t come up to this ideal,—she has succeeded 
admirably and drawn a picture of a good deal of power. But 
then, unfortunately, she betrays that she did not mean half the 
sentimentality to be disease, but willingly adopts it on her own 
account. For instance, when her heroine, after her marriage, 
muses thus about her husband’s heart, when they are on the river 
together, it is by no means meant to be a morbid symptom of the 
most advanced sickliness of heart, but rather a gleam of temporary 
health :— 

‘* Tho river of his heart is full of answering blessedness this day ; of 

rounded perfect pictures, half a dream; which half he could hardly say. 
He felt its far-off springs away up in the mountain-places of being 
where souls are solemnly alone ; where the beginnings of life are born 
and continually renewed, beside the throne of God. He knew not why 
the river hushed him so; where were the awe, and the tenderness, and thi 
close beautiful withdrawal, and the bosom-holding of great love.” 
That is the sort of nauseous and meaningless stuff which, by its 
continual recurrence throughout these volumes, seriously injures a 
very clever and otherwise wholesome novel. Mrs. Whitney has 
no suspicion of the enormity of that sort of thing. Only a very 
little more, in one’s reading, of such stuff as that would give any 
man the jaundice. 

Apart from this abundant delight in vapour baths of sentimental 
expression, which really belongs to the authoress as much as to her 
heroine, that heroine Anstiss Dolbeare, afterwards Anstiss Hatha- 
way, is very keenly and consistently painted. Her almost bitter 
jealousy of the savoir-faire and tact of the pretty woman of the 
world (Augusta Hare) who always knew how to make herself the 
centre of her circle even when she understood far less of the intel- 
lectual points in discussion than her country rival, is extremely well 
painted, though one does get indignant at the ungenerous way in 
which Anstiss virtually triumphs over the inferiority of Augusta's 
soul even after the latter is dead, and while the former is pro- 
fessedly sorrowing,—or at least going through the series of subtle 
emotions which do duty with her for sorrow—over her loss. 
Equally good is the violent resentment cherished in a sullen 
way by Anstiss as a child against her hard, disciplinarian Aunt 
[ldy, whom she will have it that she loves, though she never loses 
an opportunity of bitterly railing against her during the history of 
her childhood. After she grows up, indeed, and Aunt Ildy has turned 
out so good-hearted to her, this feeling very naturally disappears, 
but leaves behind it no sense of remorse for her many savage thoughts 
of her during past years. But best of all is the description of 
the way in which she tortures herself and her husband after her 
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marriage, only because the latter is not up to the fanciful subtle- 
ties of analysis and the dreamy cobwebs of imaginative reverie 
which she demands as the sine quad non of an ideal man. A more 
nagging heart than this of Anstiss Hathaway's was never painted ; 
yet that such hearts there are, constantly eating away their own 
happiness and that of others in the demand for more emotion 
and more of idealism altogether, there can be no doubt. Her 
character is thoroughly conceived and sketched. All we com- 
plain of is that the authoress evidently holds that much of 
the sickly rubbish, which is a mere morbidness in her heroine, is 
rather noble and praiseworthy than otherwise. 

There is, too, an extremely fine contrast to this heroine's self- 
gnawing character in that of the second heroine, Hope, who is a 
sort of bright and sunny edition of George Eliot’s Dinah in Adam 
Bede,—as full as Dinah of spiritual trust and serenity, but with 
nothing of the missionary in her, only the art of discerning, as it 
were, at a glance what her true relation to others is, and never 
even for a moment grasping at what lies beyond it, and that 
smiling, happy trust in God which makes every step in life easy 
to her and full of charm for all who are near her. There is a real 
originality in the delineation of Hope, for while it is compara- 
tively easy to conceive characters marked by so morbid a grain as 
that of Anstiss, it is seldom easy to make a shining, simple, perfect 
character, rea/,—and this, for the most part at least, Mrs. Whitney 
has done with Hope. Take the way Hope simply puts away from 
her, without an effort almost—so clearly and simply does she realize 
that it is not for her,—the chance of winning Richard Hathaway, 
whom she was, as it were, on the verge of loving, had she not 
known that his love was given to; another, however unable to 
appreciate it,—and, therefore, not even to be wished for :— 

“She talked with herself, admonishingly, in a sort; as if she knew 

things that self might long for, and that should be met with a reason 
and a satisfying beforehand. Because she could not chafe and discon- 
tent herself. Because it was the very law of her life to find a cheer, and 
a sufficiency at once, before she got restless. ‘It's enough to be close 
to things,’ she said. ‘It's only really to concern yourself with them. 
You haven't time to live ‘em all, and every one, for yourself. To know 
allabout'anything is to have it,—the good of it. I think it’s casy for the 
angels to be happy so. They know, you see. It’s easiest of all for God. 
Perhaps He shows us things sometime, and puts them away again for 
us, to give us by-and-by when we are bigger, as mothers do with child- 
ren’s playthings that are too beautiful for them to have right off. I 
all the sunshine was poured on us we should be blinded and burned. 
But we can see it on every little spear of grass, and in the water-sparkles, 
and on the hills, and the white clouds. That is the way we get it all. 
I'm glad—yes, I'm glad—I'm amongst it. And I have got enough ; or 
else, of course, I should have more. Something will be coming by-and- 
by. You can’t have more than both hands full at once, Hope Devine! 
And both hands are full.’” 
And with very few exceptions, that shining, easy, effortless simplicity 
of character is maintained, never ‘‘ making belief’’ not to desire what 
it does desire, but simply giving a misplaced feeling the go-by before 
it becomes keen enough to be difficult to ignore. Characters of the 
angelic sort are almost uniformly failures. [ope’s character is 
really no failure. ‘Chere is as much shrewdness as sweetness in it, 
as much lucidity as faith, as much sincerity as ease. We never 
met with a character in books or out of them in which the dream- 
ing power is made so subservient to practical wisdom, the one 
strengthening the other till innocence seems to be the radical 
principle of tact, and artlessness of sagacity. Now and then, no 
doubt, though very rarely, Mrs. Whitney makes the mistake of letting 
Ilope fall into Anstiss’s horrible lingo of self-conscious eloquence, 
as when she reproaches Anstiss for her confession that she had 
treated Richard Hathaway shamefully :—‘‘'Then you've treated 
shamefully the lovingest, patientest, grand-heartedest man that 
breathes.” Hope couldn't have said ‘‘ grand-heartedest.” She is 
intrinsically simple, and does not rejoice in coining emotional words. 
But it is rare indeed for Mrs. Whitney to make this mistake. It 
is a confusion between Hope and Anstiss. 

But a great deal of the enjoyability of the novel lies in its side- 
sketches. Mr. Grandon Cope, the grandiose hero, is, as we have 
said, an ambitious failure, but almost every one else in the consider- 
able number of minor sketches is well drawn, and often drawn with 
much humour. Martha Geddis is good, with her demonstration 
that it was intrinsically impossible for Hope to marry Mr. Gran- 
don Cope, because, ‘* Hope Cope! who ever went and rhymed 
themselves up after that fashion I should like toknow? I alwers 
knew it never'd do, after I put them two names together in my 
own mind, and took just one single squinny at’em.” Richard Hatha- 
way, and Aunt Ildy, and Augusta Hare (though unfairly treated), 
and Nurse Cryke, and several other minor characters, are all well 
sketched. But most entertaining of all these minor sketches are 
the four old maids, the ‘‘ Polisher girlses,” Miss Remember, and 





. = . . . Mee 
live together in the antique belief that the two Youngest 
are still, as it were, girls, because the two eldest have 
always so regarded them. ‘The account of the fancy life 
which these two youngest, or less old, ladies confide to each Other 
on the subject of imaginary homes which they have built for them 
selves, and the odd way in which they entangle their fane 
thoughts with their real, is admirably told; nor could anything be 
much more life-like than this description of their mode of taking 
their after-dinner pap :— 

“We went upstairs. The Polisher girls were used to a little nap after 
dinner. The two large opposite front rooms were open across to each 
other. Hopo went into the elder ladies’ apartment; they were going to 
teach her the shell-pattern for knitting. Miss Frasie took me with her. 
brought out of a dark corner cupboard some volumes of * Persuasion’ 
and ‘ Northanger Abbey,’ and put me into the great white easy chair tp 
read. Then she folded down the smooth bed-quilt, laid an old shay] 
across the lower end for their feet, turned up the night side of the 
pillows, and she and Demie prepared to mount. This they had to do 
by agreement, and with military precision, so as not to ‘roll’ the bed, 
First, they got crickets upon which they stood at either side. Thep 
with exact calculation, each put a foot up into the very spot where it was 
to stay; Miss Demie her right foot, Miss Frasie her left; then with g 
grasp of the bedposts they swung themselves up,—right and left face 
the nice point bere being not to bump their heads as they met aloft; and 
then they sat, and finally reclined, everything turning out with the 
marvellous precision that could only come of perfect plan and long usage, 
Upon which each sister said ‘ There !’ with a satisfied breath of accomp. 
lishment and giving up, which was a part of the performance and aq 
beginning cf repose. I suppose they had done just so for forty years.” 
If /itherto,—a title, by the way, which has absolutely no meaning, 
though a good deal of uncomfortable preface is devoted to explain- 
ing whatits no-meaning is,—were only not so greedily sentimental 
in conception, it would be a first-rate novel. As it is, it is one of 
no common ability, and full of fresh life. 


THE LIFE OF GIORDANO BRUNO.* 
[FIRST NOTICE.) 
No name connected with modern literature has awakened more 
mysterious interest than Giordano Bruno's. ‘The very sound of it 
is suggestive of the appearance of a strange metcor-like phenomenon, 
shooting wildly in erratic orbit through the world of letters, to 
vanish in an explosion, and leaving on the startled senses no more 
distinct impression than of a bewildering flash. In the broad day- 
light of the sixteenth century this fiery luminary careered through 
the firmament of Europe, was gazed on with wonder in France, in 
England, in Germany by the choicest intellects, was drawn with- 
in the precinct of Courts by the irresistible curiosity of Monarchs 
to converse with so marvellous a genius, and yet until now all 
real knowledge of a phenomenon in its time so widely observed 
could be summed up in a few lines. In the whole range of facts 
standing on the firm ground of positively historical times, there is 
no parallel instance of such thorough obliteration of record about a 
life that had been productive of so much sensation in many ways 
and many countries. [Every conceivable circumstance which could 
enshroud a memory in mystery has converged on Giordano Bruno's 
case. Not half the dubious features in the slender evidence hitherto 
existing concerning Bruno's life would have made a Grote or a Nie- 
buhr relegate him into the limbo of mythical personages. Indeed 
we know more about many an ancient Greek sage than we did till 
now about Bruno. Almost our only source of positive information 
as to his career consisted in haphazard indications conveyed by dates 
and names of places in the title-pages of his books, together with 
some stray allusions to himself in his writings; but then some of 
these were so scarce until Wagner's edition, that their very existence 
had become seriously questioned. ven now several books Bruno 
is said to have published have never been seen by any book-hunter. 
A still more extraordinary circumstance is it that the capital fact 
of his execution should have long rested on testimony so thoroughly 
inadequate as, according to the legitimate canons of criticism, 
would have justified our dismissing the story as a fable. 
George Schopp, a German who had apostatized from Pro- 
testantism, in a letter dated Rome, February 17th, 1600, gives an 
account to Rittershausen, Rector of Altorf Schools, of Bruno’s 
execution that very day, at which he had been present. This 
happened to be a year of Jubilee, when consequently there was an 
exceptional throng of visitors in Rome. ‘The public burning of 
any heretic, much more so of one so renowned, could not have 
failed to attract to Campo di Fiori many spectators. Yet in no other 
contemporary record than Schopp’s, in no letter, in no despatch 
(and it is proverbial how Italian, and particularly Venetian, envoys 
noticed every occurrence of mark), has there been found one word 
of allusion to this tragedy. How is this sileuce to be accounted for ? 
Nor does this absence of record exhaust the dubious features in the 


* Vita di Giordano Bruno. Scritta da Domenico Berti, Torino. 1868, 
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se. More than twenty years after the event, a polemical treatise, 
Pasman’s Machiavellizatio, is printed in Saragossa, and in this 
obscure publication, issued in an out-of-the-way corner, Schopp’s 
letter appeared. In spite of these suspicious circumstances, the 
gathenticity of the letter and the general correctness of Schopp’s 
statement have been set at rest since Fritsch’s edition of Kepler’s 
works. In it is given a letter from the physician Breugger, of 
March 7, 1608 (this date is again calculated to cause surprise), 
in which he speaks of a report that Bruno had been 
burnt, and anxiously inquires whether Kepler can tell him 
anything positive about a man he felt much fondness for. Kepler 
replies that Bruno had, indeed, been burnt in Rome, and that 
this information had come to him from Wacher; aud Wacher, we 
happen to know, was in Rome on the very day given by Schopp 
gs that of Bruno’s execution. Great was the satisfaction at this 
mere gleam of a confirming ray, which now is suddenly succeeded 
by a flood of light dissipating at once the mass of conjecture piled up 
by ingenious speculation, and showing us the man Bruno as he 
actually was in the flesh. 

Some years ago, Professor Ranke found in Venice an official 
record of the demand from Rome for Bruno's extradition, 
put notwithstanding his keen eye for documents, he overlooked 
on this occasion a far greater prize lying beneath his very 
hand. In the same archives there lay the acts in reference to 
Brano’s trial before the Holy Office of Venice ; the denunciation 
he was proceeded on against, the deposition of various witnesses, 
and, above all, his own repeated and very elaborate cross-examina- 
tions. [tis not often the good fortune of an author to be ina 
position to gratify readers with matter so new and so interesting. 
Signor Berti has done his part of the work well. His book shows 
conscientious labour, and is free from the affectation in style and ex- 
travagant fancifulness so often met with in modern Italian writings. 
How completely surmise has been at fault in dealing with Bruno's 
life is strikingly shown by these documents. One of the few positive 
facts was that he disappeared so unexpectedly from Frankfort on that 
return to Italy which brought him within grasp of the Inquisition 
as to leave his printer, Weichel, to his intense astonishment, with the 
last sheet of a book he was engaged on not revised. The most 
accepted explanation of this perplexing disappearance has been that 
Bruno was kidnapped by familiars of the Holy Office. The 
supposed emissary of the Inquisition turns out to have been a 
young Venetian nobleman, who, indeed, proved the instrument of 
Bruno's ultimate ruin; but at the time was solely actuated by an 
irresistible craving to know an individual about whose faculties he 
had heard wonders, and from whom he hoped to learn the secret 
of marvellous arts. Through the medium of a Venetian bookseller, 
who, as was the custom of the trade, annually visited the Frankfort 
fair, Giovanni Mocenigo by letter informed Bruno of his admiration, 
and besought him to visit him at Venice. Bruno, who longed for 
that, and at the very moment was revolving steps to facilitate his 
return to Italy with safety, jumped with avidity at this call, and 
with the impulsiveness of a fiery temperament rushed thoughtlessly 
within the lion’s den. 

It is not only the closing portion of the drama which these 
documents illustrate ; they make us see pretty fully the whole out- 
line of this erratic career, for in the course of cross-examination 
Bruno freely tells the chief events of his life from childhood. 
“ Giordano is my name, of the De Bruni, of Nola,” is his statement. 
“ My father’s name was John, and his calling that of a soldier. I 
am about forty-four years old, having been born in 1548, and until 
fourteen I was in Naples to learn humanities.” Asa mere stripling 
he joined the Dominicans, and afterwards took priest's orders. 
Soon, however, he became an object of suspicion to his superiors. On 
two occasions an inquiry was instituted against him, on grounds, as 
they are stated by himself, that were very frivolous. In 1576 he was 
in Rome, at the great house of the Order of the Minerva, when it 
reached his ears that he was again to be the subject of an investiga- 
tion, and this time on new charges as to the nature of which he was 
in the dark. He says he got frightened, and so fled, ‘* throwing off 
his monk’s dress.” His first halt was at Noli, near Geneva, where 
for some months he taught in a children’s school. This was not to 
his taste, and after failing to find congenial employment at Turin, 
he went to Venice, where he printed a book on the * Signs of the 
Times,” the single work of his that came out with the imprima- 
tur of ecclesiastical sanction, but which has not yet been found by 
any modern collector. ‘* This book I printed to get together a little 
money.” In Padua he met Dominicans of his acquaintance, who per- 
suaded him that it was anyhow better for him to wear the dress of the 
order. In hisfriar’s robes he now set out for France, and at Chambéry 
took up his quarters again with the Dominicans, though he did not 
conceal his position. It was ouly as a traveller that he touched 


Chambéry, for his present goal was Geneva, then under Calvin's 
theocratic dictatorship, and a place of resort for many Italian exiles 
from religious motives. This colony of Italian reformers was 
distinguished for fervour and the close feeling of nationality with 
which its members hung together. The leading man amongst 
them was the Marchese di Vico, a Neapolitan of the noble house of 
Caracciolo. No sooner had the Italian in monk's dress taken up 
his lodging at a hostelry than he was sought out by the Marchese, 
‘¢ who inquired who I was, and whether I had come to stay and 
profess the faith of that city; to which, after giving an account of 
myself and the reason for my having left the order, I replied that 
[had not an intention to make such profession, as I was not 
acquainted with the nature of faiths, but that I was more desirous 
of living in freedom and safety than of aught else.” However, he 
deferred to his countrymen’s advice not to wear the monastic dress, 
“the Marchese and other Italians providing a sword, and hat, and 
cloak, and other requisites of dress, and helping him to find 
employment as a corrector of the press.” ‘Thus he lived at Geneva 
for several months, *‘ during which he often went to hear preach- 
ings both in French and Italian, particularly by one Nicolo Balbani, 

from Lucca,” until it was intimated to him that his further receipt 
of assistance must depend on his formally joining the community. 

This Bruno declined, and so again went forth in quest of less in- 
tolerance in other quarters. After a short stay at Lyons, where 
he failed to obtain his livelihood, Bruno proceeded to Toulouse, 
then, next to Paris, the most frequented French university. Here he 
quickly found a congenial soil. He got private pupils, whom he in- 
structed in mathematics applied to astronomy, and soon established 
a name which became widely famous on Bruno's successfully com- 
peting in public disputation for the vacant Chair of ordinary profes- 
sor of philosophy. ‘This is the point where he reached celebrity. 
From this time Bruno attained a reputation that speedily became 
European. It is singular that not a scrap of record should be 
preserved of his stay on the books of the university. We learn 
now, however, one iuteresting fact. At ‘Toulouse he once sought 
out a Jesuit father, with the view of being admitted to the sacra- 
ment. ‘The details are not recorded of this conference, which led 
to no result; but it is not the only occasion during the most 
erratic portion of his life, just when he might have seemed in his 
thoughts at the furthest extremity from Rome, if judged by passages 
in his writings, that Bruno will be found to have spontaneously 
sought to draw near to the Church of his birth, to which he had 
not been docile, but from which he never apostatized. 

Bruno resided two years at Toulouse. In 1579 he left this seat 
of learning, he tells us, in consequence of the troubles resulting 
from the civil contest then waging. In betaking himself to Paris, 
it can hardly be said that he went to a spot out of the vortex of 
these disturbances. If his teaching really had for effect to create 
for him so many enemies as to drive him away from ‘Toulouse, it 
certainly had not for consequence to put him under ban in the 
The next seven years—the period from 1579-85—is the 
most brilliant portion of Bruno's life. It was divided between 
Paris and England, and then a second stay in Paris. In both 
countries Bruno was in intimate relations with men who moved in 
the highest ranks of society. The sensation created by his 
mnemonical faculties and his skill in the oddities of the Lullyan 
system was such as to make Henry III. seek his conversation. In 
England, Bruno attracted the notice of Elizabeth, to whom he was 
presented by the French Ambassador, Castelnau, of whose house 
he was an inmate like a member of the family. Sidney and Fulke 
Greville were amongst his intimate friends. ‘To the former is 
dedicated that book of Rabelaisian humour, the Spaccio delle Bestia 
Trionfante, which, though so scarce that its ever having existed 
has been pronounced a myth, did more than anything else to bring 
on Bruno the imputation of blasphemy, through hasty deductions 
from its grotesque title by people who never read it. In Fulke 
Greville’s house is laid the scene of the supper on Ash Wednesday, 
which gives its name to the treatise Cena delle Ceneri, in which 
Bruno in dramatic dialogue develops his philosophy as to the 
motion of the earth, the revolution of the spheres, and the 
plurality of worlds, —the most important of all his works, and which 
is prominently referred to in his trial. It is not to be denied that 
a spirit of wildly grotesque licence, of wanton and indecorous 
humour, altogether foreign to the tone of doctorial gravity, 
pervades these writings. In the play // Candelaio, Brano 
falls even into gross obscenity. All that can be said in 
palliation is that this tone of reckless licentiousness per- 
vaded the letters of an age when Rabelais was the popular 
reading at Court; when Macchiavelli deemed it not uubecoming 
to acknowledge the authorship of the MJandrayola and Pope 
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Paul III. accepted the dedication of a book the very title of which 
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is too obscene to give here. It would be doing the fiery, heedless | cut out a few columns from the Daily Telegraph. We can 
Bruno great wrong to put him down as a profligate in mind, { that Mr. Steinmetz has done more than this. It is aly jae 
because in the exuberance of Southern humour he indulged in a | him to add, that he could hardly have done less, . 
freedom of tongue we should consider singularly indecent. ‘The| We do not expect a systematic history of the gami 
society in which Bruno moved is the conclusive proof that he had | table from the title-page of this work, nor do we com lain 
not lost caste nor borne himself so as to forfeit the respect of reli- | that the notice of ancient gambling is short and een 
gious-minded men. Castelnau, who, on his return to France, took | ‘There is no reason why Mr. Steinmetz should not — 
Bruno with him and gave him hospitality in his house in Paris, | collection of anecdotes and scenes from novels that “te 
was a devout Catholic, in whose mansion mass was daily read,—at | upon his subject. His index shows us that his book jg not 
which, however, Bruno never would attend, because he knew | wanting in variety. The gambling scene from Mr, Disraglj’ 
himself to have incurred excommunication in forsaking the duties | Young Duke; the letter in which a well-known special oan 
of his monastic profession. Ilad he chosen to conform outwardly | spondent described the play at Homburg ; the story of the young 
so far, he might have occupied a chair in Paris which was offered | Parisian who was induced to turn card-sharper in order that < 
him, but he declined to do so, without previous absolution by the } might be plundered; the two professional players each of whom 
nh 8 Racer thins gsc sapaind >  parat a re —s we - sos cr ie ag a _— oe ; the Archbishop 
e e-ente yitude astic order. ‘These | of Canterbury who met a mysterious chess-player in a wood 
documents give us knowledge of a very curious effort made by him received a present of fifty guineas, which afterwards had = 
to effect a reconciliation on this basis. Amongst the friends of the | refunded with interest ; the records of sudden changes and great 
run-away friar and free-thinker we are astounded to find Bernardin | reverses of fortune, form very promising materials. We presume 
de Mendoza, the Ambassador of Philip II. He was a scholar and| that Mr. Steinmetz knows something of what he is writj 
. : . ‘ a . a | the air. & @ 18 writin: 
an author, so, though a Spaniard and the official representative of | about, though he does not make the processes which _ 
bigotry, he felt sympathy with Bruno. Threugh Mendoza he | describes at all clear; and once, after quoting an account of the 
was put in communication with the Papal Nuncio, by whoseinter- | game of hazard, he adds in a note, ‘1 confess I do not 
vention Bruno sought to obtain from Sixtus V. absolution without | understand the above passage.” It is with great difficulty 
the obligation of going into a convent. The Nuncio took into that we have succeeded in mastering the principle of some 
counsel a Jesuit father, whom Bruno appeals to by name on his | of the card tricks to which Mr. Steinmetz devotes a chapter, 
. . . . y . | . 
examination in support of this statement, and the Nuncio, who | yet they are generally too simple to need a lengthened explanation, 
appears to have been kindly disposed, came to the conclusion that | But if an author will not take the trouble to write his own book, 
nothing could be done in the matter with the Pope, and so Bruno | preferring always to make use of other people’s words, he is sure 
continued to live as before. ‘The tide of religious animosity was to fall into this error. The reliance which Mr. Steinmetz places 
then rapidly rising in Paris. Bruno, who was at this time in the | upon his authorities is especially shown in his sketch of Fox asa 
full flush of his onset against the Aristotelian system, announced | gamester. No more familiar figure can be imagined than that which 
for W hitunstide, 1586, a public disputation. It would appear that | arrests our attention in St. Stephen's gallery by its massive power, 
oo yor yee og U sg en Hy comprised the body of | and is brought before us in all its whirlwindof oratorical passion bya 
the old teachers) excited a formidable opposition against the , single touch in Macaulay’s essay. Yet after a page of unmeaning 
revolutionary doctrines propounded by this irrepressible free-lance | verbiage Mr. Steinmetz must tell us that he has gathered the character 
in philosophy, so that to escape disturbances, Bruno found it | of Fox from Mr. Jesse’s George Selwyn and his Contemporaries, and 
prudent to leave the city in which he had enjoyed the pleasantest | he proceeds to quote the chief incidents ia Fox’s career of play 
days in his life. England would have offered a safe abode, but _ from Grace and Philip Warton’s Queens of Society. Just before 
the Italian had already an experience of the climate and the | coming to Fox, Mr. Steinmetz had drawn upon Mr. Jesse’s book 
customs of the people, and he liked them not. There was, then, | for some details about the fifth Earl of Carlisle, and having quoted 
only Germany left, which had probably special attraction, as the | a letter written to George Selwyn after the loss of £10,000, and 
seat of much religious speculation, a land where men then thought | one or two stories about the way in which such sums were lost, it 
— sr a many things, and to Germany the Italian seems good to Mr. Steinmetz to finish the sentence :— 
philosopher accordingly turned his steps. 











“Lord Byron, it is almost needless to remark, was nearly related to 
| Lord Carlisle. The mother of Lord Carlisle was sister to John, fourth 


THE GAMING-TABLE.* | Lord Byron, the grandfather of the poet ; Lord Carlisle and Lord Byron 
— _ | were consequently first cousins once removed. Had they happened to 
Mr. SrErnMETz has not only managed to make up a very big have been contemporaries, it would be difficult to form an idea of two 
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compliment of borrowing from them what they themselves have “A Sap R 
borrowed. ‘The result i 2 bad heraldry aste- F eal sca nage i 
wen - is that = have the bad heraldry of paste “Every Englishman recollects the fate of that unhappy heiress, the 
apy -scissors upon paste-and-scissors. Mr. Steinmetz has pursued richest of all Europe, married to a man of rank and family, who was 
his course through a great many collections of miscellaneous plundered in the course of a few years of the whole of his wealth, in one 
gossip, and has snipped out everything that bears upon his par- °! those club houses, and was obliged to surrender himself to s comme 
ticular subject. Nothi kee to bi Gambli prison, and ultimately fly from his country, leaving his wife with her 
: yee. 2 a comes amiss to him. : ambing among relations in the greatest despair and despondency.” 
the ancients, be they Hlindoos or Romans, gambling at Brighton, 
gambling at Baden, lotteries and cockfights, laws and breaches of 
laws, the doctrine of chances and the card-tricks which make up 
the art of social legerdemain, jostle each other through his 
850 pages. Amongst so many pickings there must neces- 
sarily be something readable, and we do not say that Mr. 
Steinmetz’s book is dull. What we do say is, that the 
book is bad. It might have been written by anyone who had 
the patience to copy the greater part of it from familiar works of 
reference, to condense a little from Robert Houdin’s Grecs, and to 





Perhaps Mr. Steinmetz will tell us that we do not allow for the 
difficulties of his task, and will ask us to point out how such a 
book as this should be written. No doubt there is something in 
the plea. We would not willingly undertake to give lectures on 
the art of compiling, and we are glad that we can limit ourselves 
to the work of pointing out Mr. Steinmetz’s faults without having 
to show in what way they could be mended. Still there is no 
reason why a book of this kind should lack a consistent 
theory and some process of development. Mr. Steinmetz 
is = ESE ans aii might have traced the progress of gambling in Europe during 
* The Gaming-Table; its Votaries and Victims, in all Times and Countries, especially recent times, showing the steps taken to suppress it, from the 


gn England and France. By Andrew Steinmetz. 2 vols. Loudon: ‘insley ,. r . : . 
Brothers, 1570. : *Y time when Lord Kenyon threatened the first ladies in the land, 
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{ they were brought before him and justly convicted, with 
the pillory, down to the late betting-house cases. He might have 
distinguished between that species of gambling which considers 
itself the nicest kind of honour, and those other practices which 
are free from all such scruples. We have so many anecdotes both 


of honourable players and of cheats that the contrast is easy. It | 


may appear that more money is lost as a rule where everything is 
fair than where cheating prevails, though, of course, the instances 
of foul play are of a more startling character. People are apt to 
ect that something is going wrong when the luck is all on one 
side. The real excitement of gambling lies in great alternations. 
But for the perversity of those who study the doctrine of chances 
and practise infallible martingales, there would be little doubt as to 
the true character of all games of hazard. Games of skill naturally 
stand on a different footing. Mr. Steinmetz, who groups together 
anecdotes of sharpers playing ¢carté, of members of aristocratic 
clubs losing large sums to each other at faro, and of the Stuart 
kings supporting cock-fights, may fail to see the necessity of 
keeping one branch of play distinct from another; yet it will 
occur to most of his readers that cheating is not inseparable from 
mbling, and that people may ruin themselves at whist as well as 
at trente-et-quarante. ‘The process is generally slower, and, 
therefore, those who wish to ruin themselves, or to make their 
fortune, which is only a different way of expressing the same 
thing, mostly choose the quicker and more exciting method. ‘The 
gamblers of whom Mr. Steinmetz tells us,—the American who 
went out after losing heavily and returned without his watch and 
chain; lost again, went out again and returned in his shirt-sleeves ; 
lost again, and was next seen selling newspapers in front of the post- 
office; the men who, after losing everything else, staked their 
ears, and even tossed to decide which should hang the other, would 
have despised the tame delights of the odd trick and two by 
honours. It is natural, too, that desperate gambling should 
furnish the most copious materials to a chronicler. ‘The game in 
the Young Duke, at which the hero loses £100,000, is écarté ; but 
then the play continues uninterruptedly for forty-eight hours, and 
though Mr. Steinmetz thinks ‘there never was a narrative of 
greater verisimilitude,” we are rather inclined to compliment Mr. 
Disraeli on the fertility of his imagination. We cannot but 
think it remarkable that Mr. Steinmetz, who has ransacked 
hundreds of volumes, should not have produced one scene 
from real life to vie with this imaginary gambling tourna- 
ment. Yet the records of the old gambling houses of Paris, which 
are described by Dr. Véron, and of the modern German baths, 
must have furnished more striking incidents. Mr. Steinmetz 
does not seem to know of Dr. Véron’s memoirs, and for his account 
of Homburg and Baden he depends chiefly on newspaper writers. 
Mr. Disraeli’s triumph over them is not to be wondered at, 
especially as he has brought them all round to his side by his new 
novel. 





THE ANTIPODES AND ROUND THE WORLD.* 
Tuts book, which is one of the most interesting narratives of travel 
we have met with, contains the substance of the diary of a lady 
who travelled with her father for two years in almost all parts of 
the world. Between 15th April, 1865, and 21st April, 1867, they 
visited Australia (seeing Melbourne, Ballarat, Sydney, the Blue 
Mountains, Brisbane, and Westbrook), New Zealand, Tasmania, 
Ceylon, China, Japan, San Francisco, New York, Panama, and 
Niagara. Throughout the tour the authoress had written letters | 
home in the form of diaries, which, without having previously in- 
tended it, she was on her return persuaded to rearrange and pub- 
lish. And we have no hesitation in saying that gratitude is due 
to those who were able to persuade her to do so. 

Whether it be due to her clear recollection, or to the full, care- 





ful diary letters we cannot say, but the book which has been the 
fruit of one or both contains the most effective description, not | 
only of the scenery, but of the habits and characters of the | 
countries in which she stayed. And though we cannot congratu- | 
late her on the successful reproduction of all her sketches, we are 
not less grateful for a large number of pretty and expressive | 
vignettes and a few well-chosen landscape subjects. Indeed, one | 
would have been surprised if there had been none, after reading | 
some of the little bits of description of country which accompany | 
the accounts of doings of Mr. and Miss Frere during their two | 
years’ wandering. ‘I'hose who really read the book, and it is well | 
worth the trouble of reading by any who are interested in the 


parts of the world of which it treats, can hardly fail to be sur- 
WiRiaditiaieesne nines 
- The intipodes and Round the World; or, Travels in Australia, New Zealand, Ceylon, 
China, Japan, and California, By A. M. Frere (Mrs. Godfrey Clarke), Illustrated. 
London: Hutchards. 1370. i 


| 








prised at the energy which never flimched at cold or wet weather, 
rough travelllag by sea and land, early rising and scanty diet, 
wherever any of these were necessary to bring within reach an 
interesting or beautiful sight. But while enough is told to give 
the reader a complete idea of the tour described and the conditions 
under which it was performed, there is a complete absence of the 
trivial and uninteresting details which are apt to crop up when 
the interest of a narrative centres on one or two persons, and is 
not enhanced by any specially exciting or dangerous adventures. 
It may safely be said that hardly a sentence occurs which one 
is even tempted to think would better have been left out as of 
no interest to the reader. 

The most complete account of any one country in the book is 
that of China, in which, and Japan, the authoress remained nearly 
seven months, and apparently very rarely as much as a week 
together was spent in any one place. 

In the earlier part of the book, written from Australia, there 
are sone very amusing traits of colonial character, and a delight- 
ful account of a ball at Melbourne, in which the superior technical 
knowledge of a lady enables her to make the effect more real to 
female readers in some of the details which are sometimes said to 
be the most interesting to them in descriptions of evening assem- 
blies. It happened a day or two after a levée which had been 
attended by some gentlemen in hobnailed boots and shooting 
coats, by others in swallow-tailed coats and white ties. The 
gold-digging and washing near Melbourne is well described, and 
there is a pretty bit of sketching from the Blue Mountains :— 


“High hills, of the most brilliant-coloured sandstone, formed an 
almost unbroken amphitheatre around ; the distances being of a colour 
to which no description can do justice, and which must be seen to be 
believed. Grand scarps rose close to us, over which played the lovely 
fall, not with a rush and dash, as is usually the case, but lingeringly and 
caressingly, as if loth to leave so fair a scene, and to lose itself in the 
murky depths below. We scrambled down to a narrow platform of rock, 
whence we could look straight down, for thousands of feet, into the 
dense primayval forest, the awful depth of which seemed unfathomable, 
and so profound, that the longer one looked the deeper it seemed. The 
sun had now come out, and was causing exquisite varieties of light and 
shadow to flit over the country, while a keen, strong, and very dis- 
agreeable wind produced a most curious and beautiful effect on the fall. 
The water, as it fell, was driven back up the face of the rock, some of 
it re-falling, like a shower of silver stars, and some of it driven away in 
mist, forming an almost circular rainbow-frame round tho glittering, 
dancing drops. ‘The immediate foreground was rich with mosses, 
lichens, and small plants, of the most brilliant hues,—rose, crimson, 
purple, green, yellow, and white,—every colour, and almost every shade 
of colour, while from the clefts and cracks down the side of the preci- 
pice feathery ferns poeped out, making one long to be a bird, to fly down 
and get a nearer view of such treasures !” 


Among other natural curiosities which are noticed, the follow- 
ing is worth presenting to such of our readers as are not already 
acquainted with it :— 


‘We saw in the garden of Government House a spider which makes 
a more beautiful nest than anything I have ever seen, among the many 
interesting structures of the insect world. It makes its home of a tubular 
form in the ground, under the grass. A door, which is perfectly smooth 
and sharp-edged, and looking as if cut out of leather, is fastened to the 
tube by the most perfect hinge; and the tubo is lined with web, as 
smooth and glistening as white satin. It requires a careful search to 
discover the little, round, bare patch in the grass, denoting the presence 
of one of these clever builders; but when found, it is worth watching. 
If you lift up the lid, and prop it open with a pin, you will presently see 
the owner of the dwelling, who is so large that he fills up nearly the 
whole tube, come cautiously upstairs, stop for a second or two to recon- 
noitre, and then, with almost lightning speed, make a rush and drag 
down the door. This he fastens on the inside, in a manner which is 
doubtless strong enough to make good his defence against the intrusions 
of his expected foes, such as thrushes and jays.” 


In reading the account of Ceylon, one feels almost as keen a 
disappointment as the travellers must have felt at their missing 
the kraal of wild elephants they had been waiting for. 

From Ceylon we are taken to China, and here one cannot but 
wonder how the authoress gathered so much interesting information 
without being able to converse in Chinese, for her stay seems by 
no means to have been limited to districts where she could have 
have got on with Pigeon English. We are given several legends 
and stories, mostly connected with religious rites, and among 
them this cannot fail to interest many readers :— 

“We went first to the ‘Temple of the Serpent ;’ the legend attached 
to which curiously coincides with one of our ancient Bible prophecies, 
Before Bhudha entered into his present state of omnipotence and bliss, 
and while still on earth, he had a desperate battle with a serpent, who 
wounded him in the foot, but was almost annihilated himself. When 
Bhudha reappears on earth the serpent is to die, but meanwhile remains 
here, ready to inflict evil on mankind; to avoid which he must be pro- 
pitiated and treated as a god. Consequently, there is always an egg and 
a cup of tea kept ready for the snake who abides in this temple. We 
did not see the snake, as this was his season of coma. The branch 
upon which he usually lies and his food were the only visible tokens 
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cf his presence. The next day was the festival of the god who is sup- 
posed to dwell in the serpent, and the temple was in consequence being 
profusely decorated with flowers. Another curious coincidence between 
Chinese traditions and the Old Testament history is observable on this 
occasion. All the houses in the district belonging to this temple had a 
blood-red paper pasted on the door-post. The next day (the festival) 
one of the images of the god is carried through the district; and if he 
sees a house without this blood-red paper, he is very angry, and inflicis 
some injury on the inmates ; but if he sees it, he passes on well pleased.” 

We must not omit to notice the description of the Feast of 
Lanterns in Japan, and indeed the description of this country 
and its people generally is, on the whole, the most interesting part 
of the book. Judging from the enthusiasm with which some of 
its beauties are detailed, we should say that the travellers 
must have enjoyed the time they spent there more than 
any other part of their tour, and Miss Frere has cer- 
tainly done her best, and as far as possible succeeded in 
enabling those who read her book to share her enjoyment. 
From Japan, after a month of the dreariest and foggiest weather 
on the Pacific, they arrived at San Francisco, and some of the ex- 
peditions made in California are quite worth reading, as well as 
the descriptions of scenery. The various houses at which the 
coaches or buggies in which they travelled stopped give a fair idea 
of that phase of American life, and of the mixture of almost 
barbaric roughness with a certain amount of cultivation and 
hearty kindness which may be met with among the Californian 
emigrés, 

When we accompany them to New York we recognize the 
manners and ideas of which so many pictures have been given 
to English readers that it is unnecessary to draw attention to this 
part of the book. It may suffice to say that no one who has read 
the former chapters will be likely to leave these unread, and they 
will certainly find as lively and readable a comment on American 
manners as any they may have met with before, and one in which the 
admirable taste and appreciation of the subject which characterize 
those parts of the book which treat of less familiar countries are 
fully kept up. he feeling with which the book will be closed will 
be one of gladness that remarks such as that with which the intro- 
duction opens had not that effect on Miss Frere that they might 
have had on persons of less vigorous or buoyant dispositions. 





LADY OSBORNE.* 
As not many of our readers are likely to know who Lady Osborne 
was, we will try and compress into a few paragraphs the biogra- 
phical statements scattered through these two volumes. Her 
maiden name was Smith, and her father, “like his progenitors for 
several generations, followed the profession of arms.” We learn 
incidentally that she was born at Rochester, but no particulars are 
given of her girlish life, and the writer passes at once to the record 
of her mother’s marriage. Sir Thomas Osborne, a wealthy Irish 
baronet ‘‘ very far advanced in life,” beheld Miss Smith for the 
first time in a circulating library at Brighton. ‘‘ He was 
immensely struck by her appearance, for she was very handsome, 
and of the Irish type of beauty, or rather colouring,—deep grey 
eyes, with black lashes and raven hair, well-chiselled Roman nose, 
and flat, rather low forehead. She was tall, and her figure per- 
fectly proportioned ; her smile was glorious, and the intonation of 
her voice sweet and peculiar. Sir Thomas never rested until he not 
only found out her name and surroundings, but after various repulses 
succeeded in persuading her to leave family and country and 
become a naturalized Irishwoman.” It is hard to doubt that Miss 
Smith married for a position and a title, for how otherwise could 
a beautiful and highly accomplished girl of twenty be induced to 
leave all that she held dear, and retire with an old man to the 
dreary solitude of a vast and lonely house, where, as she writes, 
‘* my maid and I walk along the long corridor, from room to room, 
without more fear of interruption from a single being than if we 
were in the deserts of Arabia? You could dance thirty couple,” 
she adds, girl-like, ‘* both in the drawing-room and dining-room ;” 
but then, unhappily, there was no possibility of such a delight, 
for Sir Thomas had hitherto lived out of society, and made no 
change for the sake of his beautiful young wife. ‘ We are some- 
times,” she says, ‘‘ whole weeks without seeing the face of an 
acquaintance, and such is the haughty reserve which Sir ‘Thomas 
keeps up in the neighbourhood that, with a few exceptions 
(only three, [ believe,) I can call on the families once a year, 
no more, even should they persevere in visiting me.” ‘Two 
children, a boy and a girl, were born to this ill-assorted 
couple; but proud as she was of them, especially of the boy, Lady 
Osborne evidently suffered bitterly from her unnatural position, 





* Memorials of the Life and Character of Lady Osborne and some of Her Friends. 


and does not conceal it from her friends. ‘TI have no hope,” ah 
says, ‘‘my only resource is to think as little as possible, and] 
never allow myself to be a moment unoccupied ;” and in another 
place she takes credit to herself “for managing so well With a 
man who, until now, never listened to advice from any humay 
being.” Whatever we may think of the wife's taste in writi 
thus of her husband, who, with all his weaknesses, was evidently 
devoted to her, or of the daughter's taste in inserting such passages 
from a confidential correspondence, it must be owned that thes 
early letters are by far the most interesting in the volumes, “Hep 
husband died five years after the marriage, and Lady Osborne 
whose nerves were so sensitive that she fainted more than preg 
while reading Melnotte, appears to have borne her loss with 
becoming resignation. Before parting with Sir Thomas, one 
anecdote, curiously characteristic of Irish character, is worth 
recording. His name, we are told, was “up through 
the whole country,” and it was quite a saying near 
Newtown,—‘“‘ Sir ‘Thomas was a rale gintleman; if he 
saw a man driving off his colts along the road [meaning 
stealing them] he would look the other way.” Lady 
Osborne was doomed before long to suffer a far more bitter 
bereavement. After two years of widowhood, she had a year’s 
interval of great excitement and gaiety, but of this pleasure. 
taking time no record is given. All her hopes were centred in 
her boy, and the little baronet died at eight years of age of whoop. 
ing-cough. His mother was heart-broken, and gives utterance to 
her anguish in the most passionate language. What had life to 
yield her now, what hope had she, except to meet her beloved once 
again in another world? ‘The Rev. Henry Woodward, who was, 
we doubt not, a wise and good clergyman, did his utmost at this 
time to impart spiritual consolation to the bereaved parent. But 
when the reader is told by the editor of these memorials that he 
was ‘‘one of the greatest saints and highest intellects that ever 
graced this earth,” the obvious exaggeration of the statement is 
apt to create an unfavourable impression of a gifted man. Thanks 
to his ministrations, Lady Osborne was led through sorrow to sub- 
mission and to spiritual joy, and the correspondence which forms the 
greater portion of these volumes is devoted to her religious ex- 
periences or to the letters of Christian friends. Lady Osborne's 
piety was no doubt thoroughly genuine, but in some instances it 
trended upon bigotry, and seems generally to have been of a narrow 
type. She considers that bishops are seldom pious men; she 
admits, and the generosity of the admission is noteworthy, that 
there are pious Protestants even in France; she declares that 
nothing on the Protestant side is ever asserted which is not strictly 
true, while ‘‘ the opposite party never scruple to assert the most 
glaring falsehoods.” 

Those, however, who knew Lady Osborne would, we doubt not, 
have been more struck by her virtues and acquirements than by 
her prejudices. She was, to take her daughter's estimate, meek, 
unselfish, generous, and frank ; she exerted considerable influence 
over her friends, and among her friends she numbered such men 
as Sismondi and Archbishop Whately. Her acquirements were 
considerable,—she had mastered, we are told, eight languages; her 
memory prodigious,—she would at one time say by heart the 
whole gospel of St. Luke in Greek, and that Mrs. Osborne should 
be proud of such a mother does not surprise us. But the publication 
of these two volumes would surprise us greatly if it were not that this 
age is pre-eminently distinguished for book-making. ‘The corre- 
spondence is generally of the most ordinary kind, and it seems 
unjust to Lady Osborne’s memory to expose the common-place 
letters which she wrote as a wife and mother to the criticism of 
the public. The editor, without in the least intending it, occa- 
sionally makes us smile in the notes appended to the correspond- 
ence, as when she writes of Lord Lytton, who once “ belonged to 
the so-called Liberals, as having quitted the Destructives,” and 
‘‘ joined the ranks of those whose very designation bespeaks an 
approximation to that state attained at the goal to which all are 
hastening, no less a one than eternity.” We submit this original 
view of Conservatism to the consideration of Mr. Disraeli. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


a a 
Church Reform. By the Rev. J. C. Ryle. (Hunt.)—No one can read 
these vigorously written letters without feeling an increased respect for 
their author. Every one will probably feel some corn of his own trodden 
upon sooner or later; will think some things impracticable and some 
unwise, and yet will hardly fail to recognize not only that Mr. Ryle is 
in earnest, and has a very sincere attachment to his Church, but that he 
often is very much in the right. He has, at all events, the crowning 








= by her Daughter, Mrs. Osborne, 2 yols, Dublin: Hodges, Foster, and Co. 


merit of being “radical” in his reform, and the “radical” is exactly 
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the thing that we most need, exactly the thing that in our safe and 
respectable Church we shall have such a difficulty in getting. We take 
gs an instance Mr. Ryle’s notions on “Cathedral Reform, '—which, by 
the way, it will be instructive and not unamusing to compare with the 
Dean of Canterbury's. Mr. Ryle does not think much of Deans. Every 
Bishop, he thinks, should be his own Dean; not an unreascnable idea, and 
certainly doing away with the absurdity that the chief officer of a cathedral 
has not the chief authority in it. And the Bishop, he thinks, should have 
under him two * Chaplain-Canons,” who should be assisted by two minor 
chaplains. These, being always in residence, would be an amply suffi- 
cient staff for the services of the Cathedral. Only it isa grave difficulty 
that they are to hold their offices during the life of the Bishop, * just 
like a curate,” our author says, “and no longer.” It is no great hard- 
ship for a man with £100 a year to look out for another berth. It will 
be easily found, and be of the same value, but the “ Chaplain-Canon” 
would obviously be in a sad difficulty. As to Deans, Mr. Ryle is hardly 
just. As a rule, they are appointed on account of some eminence, and 
not unfrequently for eminence in learning, theological or otherwise. 
Canons we cheerfully abandon to the destroyer. The system of a three 
months’ residence is a gross absurdity. We might go on talking to an 
indefinite length about the subjects of Mr. Ryle’s letters. It will 
be better to recommend our readers to judge for themselvos. 

Les Mémoires dun Merle, écrits par lui-méme: Contes enfantins. 
Malle. F, de Guer. (Paris: Santon.)—It is not the fault of the authoross 
of these charming little stories if the title of the first recalls to our 
minds a work of a much higher gonius, Alfred de Musset’s “ Merle 
Blanc.” Mdlle. de Guer’s stories ara of a vory different order ; simple, 
childlike, and naive in thought and expression, they have nothing in 
common with the caprice, the sarcasm, and the D/usé elegance of the 
French poet. The bird to which we are introduced here is a genuine 
feathered songster, not a member of the romantic school in disguise. 
We are told how it belonged at first to a poor family, and had 
to be sold under the pressure of severe distress; how the rich 
people into whose hands it passed had also their sorrows, and 
were wanting in the sympathy belonging to the poor; and how at 
length the thrush returned to its former owners, to find that they had 
met with an accession of fortune, while the rich family was gradually 
being reduced to poverty. In the other stories that follow, the skeleton 
which serves as a plot is not much more elaborate than in the one we 
have analyzed, but the tone of all is equally healthy, and the book may 
be cordially recommended to young girls who want at once practice in 
French and an object of genuine interest. Perhaps tho fairy tales are 
alittle wanting in excitement, and the trials to which mortals are ex- 
posed by both good and evil spirits too easy, but anything more com- 
plicated might have marred the harmony of the book. 

Charles Kemble’s Shakespere Readings. Edited by R. J. Lane. 3 vols. 
(Bell and Daldy.)—This work will have a special interest for those who 
remember the veteran survivor of a company of great actors, the Kemble 
family. Nor will its utility, we imagine, fail to bo generally 
recognized. Many people feel that there is a great practical draw- 
back to the enjoyment of reading Shakespeare aloud. There is much 
that one is obliged to omit because tho plays are so long, and not a 


Par 


style, which has a certain quaintness about it, though it is fairly correct. 
Hafiz Allard always writes from the English point of view, though he 
does not scruple to satirize English officials, especially the “competi- 
tioners,” of whom, in the person of Mr. Green Poppy, he makes some 
tolerable fun. A compotitioner, ho says, “is always prowling about the 
bazaars of India, like Socrates at Athens, and nothing pleases him better 
than to have upset and destroyed the theories of a sudder judge before 
breakfast.” Both stories are readable, and have the look of being the 
work of a man who knows what he is writing about. Of the two, we 
prefer the second, which has the more pleasant subject,—how an Indian 
princess of the royal house of Delhi travelled to Cashmere, and how she 
| fell in love with an oflicer who traced up his descent on the mother’s 
| side to the same ancestry. But why on earth does the author spoil a 
| pretty tale with an ending that makes us feel that he has been laugh- 
| ing at us, and that all his descriptions of life, and manners, and scenery 
may possibly be a part of the “ take-in "? 
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Birds of Marlborough, by E. F. Im Thurn, er 80 ..,....c.c0ccecceseeeeeres (Simokin) 2 6 
Boyes (J.), The Englishman's Bible, How He Got It, &e. (Hodder & Stoughton) 1 0 
Bradbury (J.), Norway, its Fjords, Fjelds, and Fosses, feap 8vo ...... (Simpkin) 26 
Brown (J. E ), Canada, a Handy Guide for Farmers and Labourers...(Menzies) 1 6 
| Carlyle’s (Thomas), Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, vol 4 (Chapman & Hall) 9 0 
Cruikshank (G.), Eighty-Two Illustrations, with Letterpress, 4to ......... (Tegg) 10 6 
| Davies (J. D.), Lighthouses and Beacons on the Voyage of Life ...... (Partridge) 3 0 
Donovan (C.), Handbook of Phrenology, 8¥0...........ec00-eeeeeeees (Longman) 7 6 
| Ellis (R.), The Asiatic Affinities of the Old Italians, cr Svo ........ <(Triibner) 5 0 
Evening Amusements, by Author of “ Letters Everywhere,” I6mo..,...(Sxeley) 2 6 
| Figuier (L.), Mammalia, their Various Orders and Habits ...(Chapman & Hall) 16 0 
Forrester (Mrs.), My Hero, 3 vols cr 8¥0_ ........0.00+ ...(Hurst & Blackett) 31 6 
| Furley (J.), Help for Sick and Wounded, er 8¥0  .......c0cceseerseseeeeesences (Hotten) 60 
| Gard (A.), The O'Neiles, or Second Sight, 12mo ... «(Provost) 7 0 
ee REE EE PE RT (Tegg) 20 
Gordon's (J,), The Spanish Inquisition, L2m0  .........:ceceeceeeeeee -..(Nimm)) 3 6 
| Gratry's, Ist, 2nd, and 3rd Letters to the Archbishop of Malines,..(Hayes) each 1 0 
Greatrex (C. B.), Poems, 12m0  ...........0:00008 sevronccereoccoscecoocecsesoconceccosee (Kent) 50 
Greg (W. R., Literary and Social Judgments, cr 8V0  ..4....c0.ceeeeceeeee (Triibner) 5 0 
Groome (W.), Notes on Chemistry, 1s.; Tables for Chemical Analysis, Is. ; 
Music, Musical Harmony, &€., 19 .....0..ccosecceeseensoreeseeree simpkin & Co.) 
Hall (Mrs. W. G.), The Sculptor of Brages, 12Mm0 .,...0....c0-ceceeseeseeeee (Nimmo) 16 
Hamilton (C.), The Hedaya, &€., 8¥0 .......cs.cecceree serenseonn (W. H. Allen & Co.) 35 0 
Hamilton (Rev. James), Works, vol 4, cr 8vo. (Nisbet) 7 6 
Haydn, and other Poems, 12mo.... (Provost) 50 





Helps (A.), Essays Written in Intervals of Business, &c...(Smith, Elder, & Co.) 
Henderson (A.), The New Scottish Psalter, with Tunes, roy 16mo ...(Parlane) 
Holland and Hozier's Record of the Expedition to Abyssinia, 2 vols (Harrison) 
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Hooper (J. W.), Sermons Preached in Hexham Abbey Church, er 8vo (Nisbet) 0 
Jephson (H. L.), Notes on Irish Questions, 8V0  .,.....cecccceersereeeenes (Longman) 6 
Johnson (S. W.), How Crops Feed, er 8vo (Triibner) 10 0 
Lever (C.), Paul Gosslet’s Confessions, 120  .,.....ceccecsecesseesseeseees (Routledge) 0 


Lucani Pharsaliae, liber i., with Notes and Translation by Perkins (Hall & Son) 
March (F.), Comparative Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Language (Low & Co.) 







Mélivier ((4.), Dictionnaire Franco-Normand, 8vo ......... (Williams & Norgate) 12 0 
Melville (G. J.), The Gladiatora, 12100 .......ccccccccscscoccecsseccosevesoseeces (Longman) i) 
Morgan (J.), My Welsh Home, ant other Poems, feap 8vo ......(Simpkin & Co.) 6 
Morrison (Hans), Poems, with Memoir, 12mo .,...........00+0000 (Chapman & Hall) 6 


(Hurst & Blacke:t) 
(J. Heywood) 


tw 
DO ce Ne Ste 


Musgrave ((4.), A Ramble into Brittany, 2 vols. er 8vo. 
North Wales, and How to See it for Four Guineas, 1: 











little that for other reasons no one would care to read. Here we have 
sixteen of the plays shortened by a skilful and experienced hand, by | 
one who knew where the interest of hearers brightens and where it | 
flags, and who had at the samo time that reverence for his author which 
the compilers of acting editions have commonly been without. And | 
all through we have Mr. Kemble’s own marks of emphasis, as justly | 
placed as might have been expected from so practised a master of | 
elocution. These cannot but be a most valuable help to the reader. 





Nirgis, a Tale of the Indian Mutiny; and Bismillah, or Happy Days 
in Cashmere. By Hafiz Allard. (W. H. Allen and Co.)—* Hafiz | 
Allard” is a personage who puzzles our critical sagacity. His name has | 


a semi-English, semi-Oriental look, and the same may be said of his ; 


Offord (J.), Notes of Sermons, 12m0 ..........c0.000s008 .. (Partridge) 6 
Passmore (Mrs. T. H.), Non Angli sed Angeli, 1210 ..........c00seceeseereeeee (Booth) 0 
Pauperism and the Poor Laws, Svo. b Mackenzie) a 
Pennell (H. C.), Modern Practical Angler, Cr 8V0 ..........ccccecseceeseseeeees (Warne) 60 
Pritchards (W.), Angler's Guide to North Wales, 12mo . 10 
Quetteville (P. W. de), Pardon of Guingamp, &c., er Svo. 90 













Rossetti (C. G.), Commonplace, and other Short Stories, cr 8V0 .........+++ (Ellis) 76 
Rule (W. H.), History of the Karaite Jews, Cr 8V0 .......cscceceeseeeeeees (Longman) 7 6 
Scotland, and How to See it for Five Guineas, 12m0........0....0004+ (J. Heywood) 10 
Story of the Volsungs and Niblungs, by Magutisson and Morris, cr 8vo (Elis) 12 0 
Twain (M.), The Innocents Abroad, New York to Naples. 12mo_ ...... (Hotten) 10 
Two Marriages (The), by Author of John Halifax, 12mo............... 20 
Vanity Fair Album, vol 1, 4to ...... 420 
Verne (J.), Five Weeks in a Balloo 76 

PROTECTION SOC 34th 





i ANNUAL MEETING of this Society will be held at the London Tavern on 
Wednesday evening next, May 18,1870. Sir CHARLES W. DILKE, Bart., MP., 
will take the chair at half-past 7 o'clock precisely. Speeches will be delivered by 
Sir T. Fowell Buxton, Bart., the Right Rev. Bishop Crowther, R. N. Fowler, Esq. 
M.P., Henry Richard, Esq., M P., and other gentlemen, All persons interested in 
the just treatment of Aboriginal races are requested to attend. Admission free. 








I. L. DENMAN, 


20 PICCADILLY, 


pone attention to his PURE FULL-BODIED GREEK 


connoisseurs, including those of the Journalistic and Medical Professions. 


LONDON, W., 


WINES, which have received the highest approval of English 
Their chief merits are, that being perfectly 


fermented, they are dry; that being the strongest of natural wines they require no added alcohol, yet they are indeed 


admirably adapted for dilution with water (soda or other) and 


for iceing ; that they are beverages and not drams; that they 


much more rapidly improve in bottle than Port and Sherry, inasmuch as they have not to disengage any added alcohol; in a 
word, they are pure, wholesome, beneficial to the system, and moderate in price. 


Per doz. 


AMBROSIA (Wuarre), Rich Dessert Wine ..... svesccescoceses sonvonnspenes OOD 
COMO (Rep), character of Rich Port ...........sse00000 nie 32s, 36s, 48s 
CYPRUS (Wuire), Sweet Dessert Wine..... sessceceeeeee003, 728, 848, 96s 
KEPHISIA (Rep and Wutre), Claret and Chablis character 203, 243, 30s 
LAC CHRISTI (Rep), Sweet Sacramental Wine ..........000000 ooee 00488 
MONT HYMET (Rep and Waite), Claret and Sauterne 
(i eRe siverecesoul sopeoee 60.:+ eacenongeeeevbente .++- 168, 20s 


TERMS CASH. COUNTRY ORDERS 


Per doz. 
PATRAS (Rep and Ware), Burgundy and Hock character 16s, 20s, 248 
ST. ELIE (Wuarre, Pate and Goip), Amontillado character 28s, 363, 488 





SANTORIN (Rep), resembling Dry Port .....::ceseeeeeeeeeee 288, 36s, 485 
THERA (Wuire), Madeira character ........ Le 8S 
VINSANTO (Wurte), very Rich Dessert Wine ...... sooonsncsed 48s 


Sample Cases made up as desired. 


MUST CONTAIN A REMITTANCE. 


BOTTLES AND CASES TO BE RETURNED OR PAID FOR. 


Cross Cheques, “ National Bank.” 


Post-Office Orders payable at the General Post-Offce. 
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BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN 


PREPARED 


CAUTION.—To obtain 


SOLELY FROM 


sms 


FLOUR 
IS GENUINE. 


MAIZE—INDIAN CORN. 





extra profit by the sale, cheap qualities bearing a false 


name are sometimes unscrupulously substituted instead of 


BROWN 


AND POLSON’. 





B ENSON’S COMBINE ALL 
Kr LESS 


WV AtcHes 


—— 


a 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 
THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 Fleet street (Corner of Chancery lane). 

Carriage Paid to the Country on _— rs exceeding 20s. 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 2s, 3s, 4s, 5s, and 63 
per ream. 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 3s 6d, 4s 6d, 5s 6d, 
and 6s 6d per 1.000, 

The TEMPLE ENVELOPE, extra secure, with High 
Inner Flap, 1s per 100, 

STRAW PAPER.—Improved quality, 2s 6d per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, Outsides, 6s 6d per ream 

BLACK-RORDERED NOTE. fs per ream, 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s per 100, 

“The NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE” 
NOTE, 5 quires for 2s 6d. A really beautiful paper. 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cor- 
respondence (five colours), 5 quires for 1s 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 6d 
per ream, or 8s 6d per1,000, Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, from 5s ; 
three letters, from 7s. Business or Address Dies, from 3s. 

SERMON PAPER, 4s per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s 6d 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal 
terms. GOOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream paper, 
40 pages, 2s per doz 

iHustrate “l Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Seles, Writing Cases 
Portrait Albums, &c., post free. (Established 1341.) 

PARTRIDGE and COOPER, 192 Fleet street. 


i" IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT of 
4 

















MEAT.— "en ese EXHIBUTION, 1864, 










FIRST PRIZE, being above told Medal. Suppli 

to the British, renee ». Prus flee n. Teal an, Duteh 

ee ee > pint of ftine-flavoured 
Seef-tea at 21d. Most conv 1 m stock 
CAUTION.—Only sort ted genuine by the 

Inventor, Baron Liebig, whose signature is on every 


genuine jar 
Ask for LreBIG ComMPANY'’s Extract, and not for 
Liebig's Extract of Meat. 


NLEAR COMPLEXIONS 
J for all who use the “United Service” Svap 
Tablet, which also imparts a delicious : 
Manufactured by 
J.C, & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles 
Suid by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and 
olbers. 
*,* Use no other. See name on each Tablet. 


fragrance, 


XYGENATE D Ww ATER fee 
INVALIDS.—When advice and remedies fail, 
try the Oxygenated Water, the purity of which, added 
to the vital e!ement it contai ns, May put roses on the 
pale cheek or otherwise help to regain health. 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre. 






MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
HA RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote lu Xuriant growth. 
FALLING Be air is immediately checked, 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS 
IT removes : 
IT contains neithe 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold ly most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depét, 266 HIGH HOLEORN, LONDON. 








Gold, £10 10s, £15 153, £21, £39, £35, £45: 
Silver, £5 5s, £3 8s, £10 10s, £15 153, £21, £30. 
ARE THE MOST DURABLE AND ACCURATE, 
See the [lustre ated Pamphlet, post fre, Two Stamps. 
The most recherché assortment of Clocks in London, - — —— 


LUDGATE HILL AND OLD BOND STREET. 











~ | JOSEPH GILLOTTs _ 
STEEL PEN 


SOLD BY ALL DEALE A ria HOUT THE 
WORL 


THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 





AUSTRALIAN WINES. 
PURE and UNADULTERATED. 
Unsurpassed for Quality and Cheapness, 
LEIGH and APPS SMITH, 
AUSTRALIAN WINE MERC RANTS, 
Walbrook House, 37 Walbrook, E.¢ 


PURE CLARETS 


No, 1.—Family Claret...(Vin Ordinaire 


$.—Dinner Claret...(Sound fall Bor ‘Ie 


| E ~ LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
‘de SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENB Y 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipis, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 

| the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their gx witha view to mislead 


: : ; lbs 
the public,—90 Wigmore street, Cavendish square (late i an : 
— dh oar 5,—Dessert Claret...(Fine tlivoury B rde 363 
6 Edwards street, Portman square), aud Is Trinity ‘ : rs ‘ “aux. 


street, London, S.E. =. O. LAZENBY., 

| - 90, 92 Wigmore street, London, W. 

} ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— | ——— ees 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 

ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 

pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 

used so Many years, signed ‘ ‘El iza beth Lazenby.” 









Ls 








DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 


J INAHAN’S LL WHISKY— 
This - ‘lebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, m low, delic ious, 
and very te el Sold in bottles, 38 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
Specially prepared for suffere rs fr mm Indigestion, | cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Debility, and Palmonary Com; s.is highly nutri Windmill street, London, W )bserve the red seal and 
| tious, easily digested and palatabl onal adapted for the | pink label; cork branded “ Kinahan's LL Whisky.” 
most delicate stomach. — 
Sold in Tins from 1s 64 by all Chemists and Italian and CQO., Belfast, are the 
| Warehousemen, and by the Manufacturers. large s of Whisky in the world Their 
| / , 
| 


IGESTIVE PANCREATIC COCOA. 











UNVILLE 


t holde 







Old Irish W! ) comm nuded by the medical pro- 
NABRIEL’S CELEBRATED | fessivon in preference to French Brandy. ‘Supplied in 
yr PREPARATIONS for CLEANSING, casks and cases for hom? use or rortation, Quota 
BEAUTIFYING, and PRESERVING the TEETH, — | ties on application to Messrs NVILLE ea8@8, 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, aud by the Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at the ir London 

‘ Samufactarers q Oillices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Stu ind, WAC. 


| Messrs. GABRIEL, the old-established dentists, — 
| 64 Ludgate hill, London, C ORNHILL SHERRY, 
| GABRIEL'S CORALITE TOOTH PASTE, a ee eee 

For cleansing and improving the teeth, and imparting The Pale, Elegant, Dry Cornhill Sherry at 30s per 


a natural redness to the gums. Price 1s 6d per box. dozen is pr apse “eats lr Tg I ee 
| tinest wine offered at the price, carriage paid. 


















| GABRIEL'S ROYAL TOOTH POWDER. Terms Cash, 
|} Prepared from a re » as used by her Majesty. CUARLES WATSON and CO., 
ns and preserves the teeth, and imparts a 10 Cornhill 
us fragrance tu the breath. Price 1s 6d per box. A comprehensive list free. 'E tablished 1798 





} GABRIEL srapeeetursties — TTAPE RCHA JURE AERATED WATERS— 














| ENAMI LL. for stopy dee yed teeth; ~niders the teeth 
ound and useful,a ud prevet its aiaahin Is Gd per box. ELLIS'S. 
| -_——— Fllis’s Ruthin Waters unsurpassed for their purity. 
GABRIEL'S OSTEO-ENAMEL STOPPING, Ellix's Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lithia and Potass 
| For preserving front teeth; warranted to remain white Waters an 1 Lemonade 
andas firm as the tooth itse ‘bis beautiful preparation None nuine unless Corks branded “ R. E'lis and 
| restores frout teeth, and pr vents decay. 5s per box, Son, Ruthin, and cach bottle bears their trade mark— 
Goat on Shield, 
GABRIEL'S ODONT: AL GIQUE ELIXIR. Sold by all Chemists, Confectioners, and Hotel- 


A mouth-wash unrivalled for its agreeable properties in | keepers. 

cleansing the mouth and sweetening the breath, is Wholesale only, of R. ELLIS and SON, Rathin, 
invaluable to smokers, and neonaly recommended to | North Wales. 

sufferers from tie, neuralgia, and toothache. Price 5s. London Agents, W. Best and Sons, Henrietta 
street, Cavendish square, 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. es 

We cee MOC-MAIN LEVER AUCE.—LEA and PE RRINS' S’. 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical | ko The “* WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 

gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the | Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” Improves the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel] | appetite and aids digestion, 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a Unrivalled for piquincy and flavour. 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- ASK for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease | and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on al} 
aud closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be bottles and labels. 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the W orld. 


post, on the circumference of the body two inches below _ — —_—_—_— 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, ry 

P Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. | OLLOWAY’S PILLS S.—Palpitation of 

Single Truss, 16s s 6d, and 31s 6d: postage, Is. the heart is frequently not only felt, but heard, 






ts the utmost dread of sufloea- 





Dovble ditto, 3 52s Gd; postage, Is 8d, | prevents sleep, and t C 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d: postage, 1s ld, Post- | tion. These Pills particularly recommended for 
ofiice orders to be made payable to John W hite, Post- removing this affection, because they strengthen the 
office, Piccadilly. nervous and debilitated, who are much more liable to 

EW PATENT. this malady than other persons. Holloway’'s Pills 80 


SEASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-C APS, | improve the digestion, increase the action of the liver 


nd give ac >to the : fa ess, head- 
for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of and give activity to the bows ‘that giddin he 


ache, and nausea depart as the palpitation diminishes, 
SS; Ss oO ao : i 
We. ANNE and SWELLINGot the LEGS,SPRAINS, and the sufferer at once experienc s the most indeseri- 















&e, They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, bable relief from s Pills f rm the 
and are irawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price best alterative an as eric lease of conva PL 
| 4s 6d, 7s 6 ss, an 3 ostage. 6 ecg e ‘ ae o— es 

is Gd, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s cach ; postage, 6d, from fevers, inflammations, neuralgia, and all chronic 
| | Jou N WHITE, Manufacturer, 223 Piccadilly, London. ! diseases which have impoverished the bioud and brain. 
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UNTON COLLEGE SCHOOL.— 


M pssrgxT —The Right Honourable Viscount 


Dt ren Or. W. TUCKWELL, M.A., late 
_ of New College, Oxts rd , 
‘ School was removed at Easter to the new build- 
i pawber® space is now provided fora large additional 
; boarders. 
atin respecting the nomination of pupils and 
pana competition for Scholarships, as also the 
Genes School Prospectus, may be obtained on eppli- 
cation to the Head Master. 


SFALVERN COLLEGE. 
\ A FIFTH BOARDING H¢ JUSE WILL OPEN 
quis YEAR. ; ts oN 
On WEDNESDAY, July 6, an EXAMINATION will 
pe held for a CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIP, value £30, 
Candidates must be under 15 years on August 1. 


WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 
GILCHRIST SCHOLARSHIPS. 

One Scholarship of £50 per annum, or two of £25 per 
annum, tenable for three years, will be off red for 
competition at the Matriculation Examination of the 
[niversity of London in June next. The Scholarships 
are tenable in Owens ¢ ollege. Manchester. Candidates. 
who must have completed their sixteenth year, and 
whose age must not exceed twenty years on the day of 
election, are required to send in their names to the 
Principal of Owens ¢ ‘ollege, on or before the Ist June 
next. Farther particulars will be given on application. 

J, G. GREEN WOOD, Principal. 
J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


SSOCIATION for PROMOTING the 
GENERAL WELFARE of the BLIND, 
210 Oxford street, London, W. 

NOTICE is hereby given, that the ANNUAL GENE 
RAL MEETING of the Members of this Association 
will be held at the above address on Tuesday, June 1, 
1870, at half-past 3 p.m., to receive from the Committee 
aReport of their Proceedings and a Statement of the 
Accounts for 1869, and to elect officers for the ensuing 
year. By order of the Committee, 

Rev. C. B. REID, Secretary. 


Bue NGHAM TRIENNIAL 
I 

















MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
N Alp OF THE FUNDs OF THE 
BIRMINGHAM GENERAL HOSPITAL. 
THIRTIETH CELEBRATION, 

On TUESDAY, the 30th August. 
WEDNESDAY, the 3ist August. 
THURSDAY, the Ist September. 
FRIDAY, the 2ud September, 

PATRONS 

Her Most Gracious MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the PRINCE of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the PRINCESS of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the DUCHESS of CAMBRIDGE, 
His Royal Highness the DUKE of CAMBRIDGE. 
PresipENT—The Right Hon. the Ear! of BRADFORD. 
Vice PresipeNts—The Nobility and Gentry of the 
Midland Counties. 

By order, HOWARD 8. SMITH, Secretary. 


ASHIONS for the PRESENT 
SEASON.—H. J. NICOLL, Army, Navy, and 
Civil Outtitter 
FOR GENTLEMEN. 

Overcoats of Tweed, ! . and Cheviot Cloths, 
from 2's to 63s eacl and morning coats of 
twilled imperial and ot s, trousers for walking, 
riding, or dress. from 14s to 30s; waistcoats of summer 
materials from 10s 6d to 21s 
The NEW EMBROIDERED CLOTH COURT SUIT, 
complete, £20 5s; Dey tenant's ditto, £356, 

















The New R 


mi i 38 for first Suit, 21s. | 
Knickerbocker 


Suits, from 21s. Morning Suits, from | 
Evening Dress Suits, from 55s. Highland Suits, | 
from 3is 6d. Overcoats of summer textures, from Ls, | 
Specialities in Hats, Shirts, Hosiery, &c., suitable for 
each dress, 





2s. 


FOR LADIES. 
Riding-Habits, in various-coloured Tweed, Melton, 
and superfine cloths, from £3 3s to £6 6s; riding 
trousers, from 21s; hats, with lace falls, 21s; prom- 
enade jackets in great variety ; waterproof, Tweed, an 
Melton travelling costumes, £1 11s 6d and £2; ditto, 
skirts, 20s and 25s; waterproof ‘Tweed cloaks, from 
2ls; scarlet, blue, and other coloured waterproof cloth 
shawls, from 15s 6d to 21s. 
of Europe. 


H. 
(114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street, W. 


LONDON......0004- <41, 44, 45 Warwick street, W. 
(22 Cornhill, E.C. 

F 10 Mosley street, Manchester. 
BRANCHES alle § 50 Bold street, Liverpool. 
(39 New street, Birmingham. 





J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 
the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 





In each department for every article one fixed and | 
moderate price is charged for cash payments. Gar- | 
ments: are kept ready for immediate use, or made to | 
order in a few hours. 
iain 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION.— 

GODFREY'S EX TRACTof ELDER-FLOWERS 
has long been known for its surprising effect in soften- 
ing. improving, and preserving the Skin, and in ren- 
ering the Complexion clear and beautiful. It removes 
Tan, Sunburn, Freckles, and a)! disfigurements pro- 














duced by sudden changes in the weather; cures 
Pimples, Humours, and other Eruptions, and by | 
Persevering in its use the Skin becomes delicately 
Seft, clear, and smooth. GODFREY'S EXTRACT ot 
ELDER-FLOWERS possesses a delightful fragrance, 
oh “ae nsable adjunct to the Toilet and | 

r. Seld j ttles. price 2s 9d.. by all Chemists 
and Perfumers. u bottles, price 2s Yd., by all Chemist | 








FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 


CASH’S 


TOUGH 


TOWELS. 


COMBINING ELASTICITITY & FIRMNESS. 


PATENT. 


——_——_ 


MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 


CHRISTIAN 


AND 


RATHBONE 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining Parisian taste 
with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has been noted for upwards of Seventy 
Years, 

CIIRISTIAN and RATHBONE, by Appointment to Her MAJESTY, H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 
H.R.H. the PRINCESS LOUIS of HESSE, 32 Wigmore street, London, W. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles, CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
MODERATEUR LAMPS and LAMPS for INDIA. 


TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 


Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 


ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 


All articles marked in plain figures. 


LON DON-—Show-Rooms, 45 Oxford street W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-Rooms, Broad street. [ESTABLISHED 1807.) 


HAT and UMBRELLA MANUFACTURER, 
T H. C O L 
Be 156, STRAND, 156. 

Importer of French Felt Hats, Leghorn, Panama, and 
other Straw Hats of the Finest Manufacture. 

The largest and most varied selection in London of 
Tourist’s Hats and Caps. Also a large Assortment of 
Hats suitable for every Foreign Climate. 

156 Strand, four doors City side of Somerset House. 


. 
E, 





D EBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 PER 
CENT. 
CEYLON COMPANY LIMITED. 
Subscribed Capital £750,000, 

The Directors continue to issue DEBENTURES on the 
following terms, viz., for one year at 5 per cent; for 
three years at 5} per cent.; and for flve years at 6 per 
cent. per annum; also fur longer periods, ou terms to 
be ascertained at the Office of the Company. 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 

Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad street, E.C, 





KITCHEN 





I ENDERS, STOVES, 
RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY 


PLECES. — Buyers of the above are requested, 
before finally deciding, to visit the SHOW-ROUMS. 
They contain such an assortment of Feuders, Stoves, 
Ranges, Chimney-Pieces, Fire-[rons, and General Lron- 
mongery as cannot be approached elsewhere either for 
variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of 
workmanship, or price, 


Black Register Stoves ......cccceeceesseeeereeees 8s to £9 5s. 


Bright do., with ormolu ornaments, £5 Ss to £35 10s, | 


Ss Gd to £5 t2s 
from £2 14s to £25 


Bronzed Fenders 
Steel and Ormolu Fenders 
Chimney-Pieces, Slate or Marble, £1 12s 6d to £100, 
Fire-Lrons ....,..cccsscessseeseseees «from 3s 3d to £4 10s. 


| AMPS of ALL SORTS 
4 PATTERNS.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON invites 
inspection of this Season's SHOW of LAMPS. The 
collection of French Moderateur Lamps, carefully 
selected at Paris, deties competition. The prices, com 
plete with Chimney and Glo vary from 8s to £17 17s. 
Each Lamp is guaranteed perfect, but to ensure their 
proper action WILLIAM 8S. BURTON supplies Pure 
Colza Oil at the Wholesale Price, 5s 10d per gallon 
Moderateur Globes, full size, 2s 6d each ; Chimneys, 6d 
each; Cotton Wicks, 3d per doz. Lamps of all other 
descriptions are on Show iu great variety. 


TILLIAM S BURTON, 
FURNISHING TRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H, the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 700 Illustrations of bis unri 
valled Stock, with lists of prices and Plans of the 26 
large Show Rooms, post-free.—39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 
14, 2, 5, and 4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place ; 
and 1 Newman yard. The cost of delivering goods 
to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by 
railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON willalways 
undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 











and 














IODRIGUES.—MONOGRAMS, 

&% ARMS, CRESTS, and ADDRESSES Designed, 
and Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 

RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIC, and ECCENTRIC 
MONOGRAMS artistically desigued for any combina- 
tion of letters. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped in 
eolour, relief. and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, 
Silver. and Colours, in the highest style of art. 

STATIONERY, ACCOUNT BOOKS, and every re 
quisite for the Writing Table of the best quality. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s tid 

BALL PROGRAMMES and DINNER CARTES of 


new designs arranged, printed, and stamped with Arms, 
Crest, or Address, in the latest fashion. 
HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
STATIONER, HeraLvic Designer, and ENGRAVER 
to the Royal Family, 


42 PICCADILLY, LUNDUN, W. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


5 and 10 to 20 per cent, 

For Safe and Profitable Investments, 
SHARP'S INVESTMENT CLRCULAR 
(post free), 

This Month's Number now ready, 
Contains all the best-paying and safest Investments. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
will find the above Circular a safe, valuable, and 
reliable guide, 

Messrs. SHARP and Co., Sharebrokers, 

33 Poultry, London. (Established 1852.) 
Bankers, London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 











BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 
ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 
4 issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns 
in South Australia. Drafts negotiated and collected; 
money received on deposit for fixed periods, the terms 
for which may be ascertained at the Offices of the 
Bank, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Cuter Orrice—No, 1 Old Broad street, London 
BRaNcu UFr¥ICE—No, 16 Pall Mall, London. 
Instituted 1520, 

The Liabilities are, in respect of Sams Assured and 
Bonuses, £2,750,000; and in respect of Aunuitics only 
£656 per annum. - 

The Assets actually invested in First-class Securitie 
amount to £972,621, 

Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000, only £75,000 is 
paid up. 

All kinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
on very liberal conditions 

Prospectus and Balance Sheet to be had on application. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


{LERICAL, MEDICAL, & GENERAL 

J LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

ANNUAL INCOME, steadily increasing ... 

ASSUBANCE FUND, safely invested 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The NINTH Bonus will be declared in January, 1872, 
and all With-Protit Policies in force on June 4), 1871, 
will participate. Assurances effected betore June 40, 
1870, will participate on two Premiums, and thus receive 
a whole year's additional share of profits over later 
Policies. 

Forms of Proposal, Balance Sheets, and every 
information, can be obtained from any of the Society's 
Agents, or of 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary, 

13 St. James's square, London, S.W. 


H*#*,4 MILLION 


£227,000, 
£1,619, 000, 


has been paid by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCECOMPANY,, 
as Compensation for 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
(Riding, Driving, Walking, Hunting, &c.) 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000, 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 
for lujury. 

A Bonus to all Policy-hulders of five years’ standing 
has been declared, payable in aud after Ls7L. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Uflices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regeut street, London. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
P ARQUET SOLIDATIRE - for 
FLOORING.—HOWARD'S PATENT. 
No, 1,548. 
The only kind guaranteed to stand. 
25, 26, BERNERS STREET, OXFORD 


o 
ve 


and 


STREET, W., and CLEVELAND WORKS. 
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Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s. 


WILD LIFE AMONG THE 
KOORDS. 


By Major F. MILLINGEN, F.R.G.S. 


“This book will be equally welcome to the general 
reader and to the geographer and ethnologist. It con- 


tains a large amount of information about countries | 


and races little known."—Globe. 


Horst and BLACcKETT, 13 Great Marlborough street. 


Now ready, in 2 vols., with Illustratio ns, 24s, 


A RAMBLE INTO BRITTANY. 


By the Rev. GeorGE MusGrave, M.A. Oxon., 
Author of “ Nooks and Corners in Old France,” &e. 
Hurstand BuAcKetT, 13 Great Marlb cough street. 





POPULAR NOVELS. 
The Heir Expectant. By the | 


Author of ** Raymond's Heroine,” &e. 3 
“In plot, details, coherence, completeness, 
the unflagging interest which 
resistlessly to the end, 
a triumph of novelistic skill. A much more copious 
analysis than we have attempted would fail to repre- 
sent ‘the impression of rich and varied power which 


‘end in 


the admirable novel before us leaves on the mind.”"— | 


Saturday Review. 

“*The Heir Expectant’ 
plenty of vigour displayed in the book. 
well conceived and carried out.”—Athenwum. 

“One of the pleasantest and most graceful novels of 
the season. The writer exhibits a fine and delicate 
perception both of character and of nature, and her 
style is fresh and pure."—Daily News, 


is well written. There is 


Nora. By Lady Emily Ponsonby, 


Author of * The Discipline of Life,” é 3 vols. 


My Hero. 


Author of “ Fair Women,” &. 3 vols 


A Brave Lady. By the Author 


of “JOHN as GENTLEMAN.” 3 vols. 
“A very good novel; a thoughtful, well-written book. 
showing a tender a with human nature, and 
permeated by a pure and noble spirit.” —Zx aminer. 


Stern Necessity. By the Author 


of “No Church,” “Owen, a Waif,” &. 3 vols. 
“A capital story. It is intensely interesting, and 
deserves to attract a wide circle of readers. The 
heroine is original and fascinating.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


St. Bede’s. * Mrs. Eiloart. 


“A charming novel, with vivid descriptions, and a 
healthy freshness of style.... Attention never flags 
throughout.”—Z.raminer. 


Annals of an Eventful Life. 
By ogg ag DASENT, D.C.L. FOURTH | 





EDITION. 
“A racy, well-written, and original novel. The | 
interest never flags."—Quarterly Review. | 


Silvia. By Julia Kavanagh, | 


Author of “ Nathalie,” &e, 3 vols. [/ust ready. | 
Horst and BLAcKeTT, 13 Great Marlborough street, 


Ready this day. 


OAKDALE GRANGE: 


A TALE OF SCHOOL LIFE. 
By THOMAS SIMMONS. 


400 pages, cloth elegant, price 5s. 


| entotins possessed by the Chief Constractor, and his 


Illustrated by DALZIEL BROTHERS 


BULL, SIMMONS, and CO., Publishers, 
9 Wigmore street, 


No. I. or 


THE MUSEUM 
WILL APPEAR IN JUNE. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 2s., 


HE NEW JERUSALEM and its 
HEAVENLY DOCTRINES. By EMANUEL 
SWEDENBORG. 

A Compendious Introduction to the Author's exhaus- 
tive Commentary on the Books of Genesis and Exodus. 
The primary principlesand leading truths of the Chris- 
tian faith are set forth with the utmost brevity and | 
clearness. Tbe chapters on the Divinity of our Lord, 
the Holy Scriptures, Faith, Liberty, Piety, the Church, 
the Sacraments, and on Ecclesiastical and Civil Govern- 
ment, are models of profound theological thought, and 
simple and condensed expression, worthy of attentive | 
study in presence of current religious controversies, 

A complete list of Swedenborg's works on application, | 
JAMES SPreRs, 36 Bloomsbury street, London, W.C. 





This day, in 8vo, price Sixpence 
NAN an ORDAINED MAN BECOME 
a LAYMAN? Some Remarks on Mr. Hibbert’s 
Bill now before the House of Commons. By the Rey. 
FRANCIS GARDEN, M.A., Sub-Dean of Her Majesty's | 
Chapels Royal, and C haplain to the Household in St. 
James's Palace. 
RIVINGTONS, Waterloo place, London; 
Cambridge. 


Oxford and 


carries the reader | 
‘The Heir Expectant’ is } 


The plot is | 


W | Admiralty, the Examinations in Iron Shipbuilding in 
° H 


| Admiralty. 


| CONTRIBUTIONS to the LITERA- 


State and Prospects of the 


| Representation as Distin- 


ia 
Hay HILt, 





No. VIII. (for MAY), is Published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 
ROSSETTI'S POEMS. By William Morris. 
DISRAELI'S LOTHAIR. By H. Lawrenny. 
EWALD'S HISTORY of ISRAEL, 
Diestel (Jena). 
4. BENCE JONES’ 
Professor Tyndall. 
5. The PORT ROYAL LOGIC. 
(Paris) 
3. BAKER’ s HISTORY of ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. By R. Robinson, 
7. FREEMAN'S OLD ENGLISH 
CHILDREN. By G. Waring. 
ELLIOTT’S MEMOIRS of the HISTORY, FOLK- 
LORE, &c., of the < W. PROVINCES of INDIA. 
By Professor Cowe 
9. BOUCHER'S DIV AN DE 
| Hartwig Derenbourg (Paris). 
10, The MOABITE ST\ IN 0 (Latest Researches.) 
11. EDGER'S L'HELLENISME EN FRANCE. 
W. Markheim. 
. BLASS’ HYPERIDES. By J. Edwin Sandys. 
. VIGFUSSON’'S ICELANDIC DICTIONARY. By 
Professor Mibius (Kiel). 
JOHN Mcrray, Albemarle street. 


—~ 


| THE ACADEMY. 
| 


one 


By Charles Thurot 


HISTORY for 


v2 


is] 
4 





: - A Popular Edition of 
| LORD HATHERLEY'S RECENT WORK. 


| Now ready, a New and Cheaper Edition, 16mo, 2s 64. 


¥ ke CONTINUITY of SCRIPTURE, 
as declared by the Testimony of our Lord and of 
the Evangelists and Apostles. By Ww. Pads, Lord | 
| HATHER , Lord High Chancellor of England. 
| *,* Copies of the Larger Edition may still be had, 
| crown Svo, 6s, 
“ Under a very moderate guise, this volume contains 
a condensed and forcible argument in support of the 
Divine authority of the Holy Scriptures and of the 
truth of the Christian interpretation of them, Such a 
work deserves, for several reasons, an especial welcome. 
Lord Hatherley, at an anxious conjuncture in religious 








By Mrs. Forrester, | thought, has thrown his whole intellectual and moral 


authority on the side of the received faith. He has | 
thus rendered the Church an immense service, and has 
earned from her a debt of deep gratitude.”"—Times. 


JOHN Murray, Albemarle street. 


TYLOR on CULTURE HISTORY. 
Now ready, Second Edition, with Illustrations, Svo, 12s, 
OF ge nmap into the EARLY HIS- 
TORY of MANKIND, and the Development of 
Civilization. By E. B. TYLOR, Author of * 
the Mexicans.” 

“Unlike Mr. Buckle and other writers who have 
given us their fancies and theories respecting the origin, 
the growth, and the tendency of human civilization, 
Mr. Tylor is content for the most part with accumulat- 
ing and arranging those facts which illustrate that 
civilization, and with enabling the reader to test the 
favourite speculations of modern sophists. It is a book 
of remarkable ability, and which betrays in every page 
the traces of unwearied research.—Churchman. 

JOHN Murray, Albemarle street, 


Mexico and 


The CONSTRU c TOR ‘of the “NAVY. 
This day, with Illustrations, Svo, 12s. 
URIRONCLAD SHIPS; their Quali- 
ties, Performances, and Cost, with Chapters on 
Turret Ships, Ironclad Rams, &c. By E. J. Reep, C.B., 
Chief Constructor of the Navy. 
Also, by the same Author. 
SHIPBUILDING in IRON and STEEL; 
a Practical Treatise, giving full details of Construction, 
Processes of Manufacture and Building arrangements ; 
with Results and Experiments on Iron and Steel, and 
on the Strength and Watertightness of riveted work. 
With 5 Plans and 250 Woodcuts. Svo, 30s, 
‘This volume bears ample testimony to the practical 


work will remain a standard of reference to ship- 
builders so long as true engineering principles and 
practice continue to be applied to Naval construction.” 
—Mechaniec’s Magazine, 

*,* By order of the Lords Commissioners of the 


M.'s Dockyards will be based on this Treatise. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle street, Publisher to the 





EASTLAKE'S ESSAYS on ART. 
This day is published, 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 


By Professor | 


LIFE of FARADAY. IL. By 


FERAZDAK. By | 


ee 
PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS.--IMPORTANT 79 AUTHOR: 


\ OFFAT and COMP ANY, State 
4 Publishers and Agents for the Dublin § 
Printing Co., beg to announce that they have reso} . 
to CHARGE NO COMMISSION FOR PUB — 
WORKS PRINTED BY THEM until th 
been refunded his original outlay. 
They would also state that THEY PRINT, INT 
| FIRST Ses GREATLY UNDER T aE 
| CHARGE ME Usvay 
Their P ot hing Arrangements will enab . 
| promote the interest of all Works comentteed oe 
charge, as they have very considerable experien 
| the channels must likely to ensure succes : 
Estimates and all particulars furnished | in Course of 
po st. 
‘Those about to Publish” 


3 
ie — or “2 


™ to 
heir 
of 


may rely on § 
Ee onomy and Despatch in all De partments. nding 


| 

| 

Morrat & Co.'s Book LIsT sent free on applicati 
| PUBLISHING OFFICES: 

| 6 D'OLIER STREET, DUBLIN, 

34 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDoy 


to 





Price One 1 Pa nny Monthly, Registered for Trans smission 
Abroad. 


— CHURCH RECORD. 
the Rev. THOMAS Scort, M.A 
MOFFAT and C OMPANY, 


On 
Edited by 


London and | Dublin, 


TORKS by ALEXANDER VANCE 


The HISTORY and PLE "ASANT CHRONICLE of 
[TLE JEHAN ... a 









3 

| VOX CLAMANTIS at 
The BOOK of the KNIGHT of TOWER,, i 

ROMANTIC EPISODES ecoee 6 





| HELLENICA SACRA B 
(The Introductory Chapter may be had Separate ly, 6d) 


MorraT and Company, London and Dublin, 








Price Twopence Monthly, Rogistered for Transmission 
Abroad. 
LAIN WORDS. A Christian Misee- 
lany. Edited by the Rev. HAMILTON Mage, 
assisted by Ministers and Members of different Evan. 
gelical ¢ ‘hurches. 


MorratT and Company, London and Dublin, 


NEW BOOKS.— NOW READY, 
a 


| 
| 


| 


HEIRS of the SOIL. By M. Mrs. Lorenzo N. Nunn 10/6 
CONCERNING EARTHLY LOVE, &c. we 


Country, Parson . acsoducoetbbnodeoseessuasonapeesectenionesécey 26 








LIFE of Sr. RICK. seph mith 06 
MARSH'S (Sir HENRY »C LINIC AL LECTU RES 2 
MEDICAL EXAMINATION PAPERS of UNI- 
VERSITY of DUBLIN, &€............00000 ose - 
QUEER PAPERS. By Barney Brady . 
The CHURCH UNDER the TUDORS. 
Dunlop, M.R.LA. ae | 
The PHILOSOPHY of the BATH. “By D. Dun- 
BO, BEER.  ccocosscoscosevensocecoscsscesenssce-sosepuseces 3/6 
The LIFE of ST. PATRICK. Edited by Rev. J. 
Lynch, P.P.. ..cccoccescssccsesscccseses _ 
TIME WILL TELL. By N. J. 2 





a By D. 





06 





36 





Morrat and Co,, State Publishers by Appointment, 
(Agents for the Dubliu Steam Printing Company), 
34 Southampton street, Strand, London. 6 DOlier 
street, Dublin. 


os RE D- H AIRED M AN’S WIFE; 

or, the Awful Proceedings of Stagan Varagzy, the 
Market Stroller. 
the late WILLIAM CARLETON, 
May number of 


The last and best story written. By 
Will commence in the 


“The CARLOW COLLEGE MAGAZINE.” Price 6d 
Morr at and Co., State Publishers, 
34 Southampton street, Strand, London. 6 D'Olier 


street, Dublin. 


To be had by order of all Booksellers in Town and 
Country. 





Feap. Svo, cloth extra, 2s; free by post, 28 2d. 
i ees MILITARY CHEST: an Incident 
of the German Wars. Translated from the 
German by JOHN HENDERSON. With other Stories. 


WILLIAM TeGG, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 





TURE of the FINE ARTS _ By Sir CHARLES 
Lock EASTLAKE, R.A., late President of the Royal | 
Academy. First and Second Series. With a Memoir | 
of the Author and Selections from his Correspondence | 
by Lady Eastlake. | 
CONTENTS. 
Painting suited to the deco- | 
Scriptural and Legendary ration of Public Build- | 

Subjects of the Middle | Life of Raphael. (ings. 

Ages. Paintings in the si 
| Modern German School of Sistina. 

Fresco Painting. Goethe's Theory of Colours, | 
Decoration of a Villa. 
Philosophyof the FineArts. 
How to Observe. 

Difference between Lan- | 


The Fine Arts. 


English School, 


guished from Descrip- 
tion. guage and Art. 


le 1 : ; ' 
Sculpture. The Formative Arts and 
= ‘ Besso-Rilievo. 


Descriptive Poetry. 
*,* Each volume may be had separately, ® 
Joux Mt BRAY, Albemarle street. 





ow ready, 12mo, price 5s. 


\ SCHOLARS DAYDREAM, 


SONNETS, and other POEMS. By ALsaGger 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


| History and Anecdotes of the Beaver, &. 





London: 


Feap. 8vo, cloth extra, 23; free by post, 2s 2d. 
rNNWE BEAVER ‘TRAPPERS: a Story 
of American Adventure. Translated from the 
With the Natural 
Llustrated. 


German by JOHN HENDERSON, 


London: WILLIAM TeGG, Pancras lane, uae, Cheaps side. 


"erate d. 15 3 
RISH PEASANTRY, TRAITS and 
STORIES of the. By WILLIAMCARLETON. Illus- 
| trate a with numerous Wood Engravings, Portrait of 
the Author, and Thirty-Six characteristic Etchings 00 


| Steel, by Harvey, (iilbert, Phiz, &. 


London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras lane, Cheapside, 











Crown 8y09, cloth, price 5s. 


\TEVENS’ (Dr. ABEL) HISTORY of 


| \) METHODISM, vol. 3, from the Death of Wesley 


! to the Centenary Jubilee of Methodism; considered in 
its Relations to British and American Protestantism. 
New Edition, with Notes and Copious Index, Uniform 
with Tegg’s edition of Vols. 1 and 2, bound in one. 


London: WILLIAM TeGG, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 
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‘UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


- «t-Class Subscription, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 
Book SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 
CT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
City OFFICE, 4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





yUDIE'S SELE 





Now ready, in 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth. 
OTES on IRISH QUESTIONS. By Henry L. 
N JEPHSON. 
London: LONGMANS and Co, Dublin: W. M‘GEE. 





In 1 vol. Svo, with Illustrations, price 7s 6d, cloth. 
HANDBOOK of PHRENOLOGY. By C. Donovan, 


Professional Phrenologist, Doctor of Philosophy, Fellow of the Ethnological 
Society, &¢. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 








In crown 8yo, with Eleven Illustrations, price 6s. 

HE CRUISE of the “KATE”; or, a Single-nanded 
T Voyage round England. By Emrson Epwarp MIpDPLETON, Author of “The 
first Two Books of the Eneid of Virgil in Rhymed Verse.” (Price 6s.) 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





On Thursday next, in 1 vol. 8vo, with Maps, &c., price 18s. 
HE CROMWELLIAN SETTLEMENT of IRELAND. 
By JOHN P. PRENDERGAST, Barrister-at-Law. New Edition, enlarged and 
improved, with Additional Illustrations, and with a List of the 1,560 Adventures. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 








Second Edition, in post 8vo, price 1s 6d, cloth. 
BSERVATIONS on the FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 
and some EXISTING DEFECTS of NATIONAL EDUCATION. By 
New Arnott, M.D., F.R.S., &c.. Member of the Senate of the London University. 
New Edition, revised, with Additions. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





In 2 vols. 8vo, with Two Maps, price 28s, 


TARIETIES of VICE-REGAL LIFE. By Sir Wriuram 
\ Denison, K.C.B., late Governor-General of the Australian Colonies and 
Governor of Madras. 

“Every reader will rise from its perusal impressed with the conscientiousness, 
public spirit, and strong common-sense of the writer......... These volumes cannot 
fail to impart knowledge, excite interest, and suggest reflection. Sir William 8 are 
the expressions of a thoroughly English and manly mind, while Lady Denison 
writes like a cultivated English lady.” —7imes. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN and Co., Paternoster row. 





In 1 yol. post 8vo, price 10s, 6d. 


CENES and STUDIES; or, Errant Steps and Stray Fancies. 
By Captain J. W. CLAYTON, F.R.G.S., late 13th Light Dragoons, Author of 
“Personal Memoirs of Charles II.,” “ I] Pellegrino,” &c. 

“This volume comprises many thoughtful essays by a well-read philosopher of 
advanced liberal views ...... essays admirably written and full of pregnant sugges- 
tions." —Observer. 

“Captain Clayton writes with all the sympathy of a poet and artist, appreciating 
nature's most beautiful aspects with the enthusiasm of a devotee...... Turn where we 
may in this amusing volume, there is ever something to arrest the attention.”"— 
United Service Magazine. 

“This is one of the few works that, coming from the press at the moment, we 
find faithful to its professions, for it is written with strict fidelity to its title, in a 
pleasant, sketchy style. It skims over the surface of things as a swallow skims the 
surface of the glassy brook, and gives details of what the author has witnessed.”"— 
New Monthly Magazine. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





MAN who has the “ A B C DESPATCH-BOX,” made by 
Messrs. JENNER and KNEWSTUB, will have no excuse for keeping his 
papers in disorder.— Atheneum. 
33 St. James's street, and 66 Jermyn street, London, S.W. 





VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.—I Illustrated PRICED 
LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 
Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, Strand, 
on. 





Now ready, 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


RREGULARITIES and DISEASES of the TEETH. A 
Series of Papers from the Lance! and British Journal of Dental Science. By 
Henry SEWILL, M.R.C.S., L.D.S., Dentist to the West London Hospital &c. 
“Irregularities of the teeth in children, facial neuralgia, abscess of the jaw, 
necrosis, and indigestion from defective teeth are the chief matters treated ; and no 
each of them, more especially upon the first, the principles that should guide 
— are very clearly enunciated. The book cannot fail to be useful and welcome.” 
Lancet, 


NEW AND RECENT WORKS. 
PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. 


By CHARLES READE. 
3 vols. post 8vo. (On the 24th inst, 





THE MAN WITH THE IRON MASK. 


By MARIUS TOPIN. 


Translated and Edited by Henry Vizetetiy, Author of “The Story of the 
Diamond Necklace.” 


Crown 8vo. [Jn a few days. 


ST. PAUL AND PROTESTANTISM. 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION ON PURITANISM AND THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

Reprinted from the Cornhi!l Magazine, with Additions and a Preface, 

By MATTHEW ARNOLD, M.A., LL.D., 

Formerly Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford, and Fellow at Oriel College. 
Small crown 8vo, 4s 6d, 


ESSAYS WRITTEN IN THE INTERVALS 
OF BUSINESS. 
TO WHICH IS ADDED 
AN ESSAY ON ORGANIZATION IN DAILY LIFE. 
By the Author of “Friends in Council,” &c. 


New Edition. Small crown S8vo, 4s 6d. 


THE HOME LIFE 
IN THE LIGHT OF ITS DIVINE IDEA. 
By the Rev. JAMES BALDWIN BROWN, B.A. 
Fifth Edition. Small crown 8yo, 4s 6<, 


“Full of practical wisdom."—Specta‘or. 


By the same Author. 
Third Edition. Crown 8yo, 78 6d. 
THE 


SOUL’S EXODUS AND PILGRIMAGE, 


“ Mr. Brown's discourses are an example of Christian homiletics of which we 
have but rare instances in this country. They put us in mind, for practical 
earnestness and richness of colouring, of the best specimens of the remains of 
Fred. W. Robertson." — Westminster Review. 





SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo place. 





Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo, pp. 114, price 3s. 
OUR GREAT VASSAL EMPIRE. 
By Major EVANS BELL, 
Author of “ The Oxus & the Indus,” “ Retrospects & Prospects of Indian Policy,” &. 
TRUBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 





WORKS by ALEXANDER VANCE. 
HELLENICA SACRA; 
BEING A REVISION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
8vo, cloth, 15s. 
The INTRODUCTION to HELLENICA SACRA. Second Edition. 6d. 


VOX CLAMANTIS; or, the Fore the After Runner. Small 4to, 
cloth, 78 6d. 
London: Morrat and Co., 34 Southampton street, W.C.; Dublin: 6 D'Olier street. 





EW BUILDING, LONDON’ UNIVERSITY. — For 
it OBSERVATIONS on, see THE BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 44, or by post, 
5d—Also for View and Details of a Modern House in Germany—The Architectu 
Exhibition—The Right to the Architect's Drawings—Great Meeting on Samo— 





London: JOHN CHURCHILL and Sons, 11 New Burlington street. 


and other important Papers.—1 York street, and all Newsmen. 





NEW PERIODICAL.—3d Monthly. OUR JUDICIAL SYSTEM. 


UNDA Y MORNING, Now ready, price 


“REVISION of the ENGLISH BIBLE.” 
2s, by post, 2s ld This day is published. 


consisting of Original Articles, characterized | | LETTER to the LORD HIGH CRITICAL ENGLISH NEW TESTA- 


by Evangelical Breadth. Brief, Comprehensive, and | / CHANCELLOR on 


loughtful. Royal 8yo, toned paper, handsomely | jn the JUDICATURE of the COUNTRY. By the Right 





the PROPOSED CHANGE | { MENT: presenting at one view the Authorized 
Version, and the Results of the latest Criticism of the 








Printed. Hon. Sir ALEX. CocKBURN, Lord Chief Justice of | Original Text. 8vo, price 7s. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., and all Booksellers. England. | SAMUEL BAGsTeR and Sons, 15 Paternoster row 
roe meena WILLIAM Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, W., and all Londoa. ee ne . 
RYSTAL PALACE.—The GRAND | Booksellers. ae leas 
SALOON PUBLIC and PRIVATE DINING- Ee 7 = vere ; ; . 
ROOMS, overlooking the Palace and Park, are NOW FREE CHRISTIAN UNION. hades Just gubtiehed, _ Sixpence. — 
OPEN. Just published, 1s, post free. NUTURE RETRIBUTION 
and BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION ; or, What 


BERTRAM and ROBERTS, Refreshment Department. | "(YUE ETHICS of CONFORMITY 
“yea: 4 has been gained by the Recent Letters of the Rev. 








and SUBSORIFTION. By Hexny SEDGWICE, | Diward White, tho Rov. Andsow Jukes, and the Mev. 








LFRACOMBE HOTEL — | MA. late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. he Ke rew 
Delightfully located on the margin of the SEA, | _ WILLIAMS and NorGaTe, 14 Henrietta street, Covent | Dr. Angus, regarding Eternal Punishment. By Hssar 
and very enjoyable in MAY. Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick street, <a ; 
Address, J. BOHN, Ilfracombe, North Devon Edinburgh. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’ 
ra nntcatlacececta jas — . en ——— | Hall court. 
" rape: Now ready, 8vo, pp. 48, sewed, 1d. iio ee ” 
Mi i 7 i 2 al _ » ¥ ‘ 
MOMENTOUS, Mystical, and Musical | Py AyMENT of MEMBERS : Speech of Just published, price Is. 
CANAL, by Prof. Pepper. Musical and Mystical | Mr. P. A. Taylor, M.P., in the House of Com- | FANE USE of DISTRICT INSPECTORS 
Entertainment, by George Buckland, Esq., “ The Heart | ™0PS: 0” Tuesday, the 5th of April, 1870. Revised | : ISKE , 
1 , by g' Ly 1s ; | from the Reporter's Notes , in MUSKETRY. 
of Stone.” Dugwar's Feats. American Organ daily.— | T° the Meporter's Notes. } “ 
At ROYAL POLYTECHNIC. | London: TRUBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row HARRISON and SONS, 59 Pall Mall, London. 
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STANFORD'S ATLASES. 


NEW EDITIONS, 1870. 


The Maps in these Atlases are presented in a very attractive form, at the same time no exertion has been 
spared to render them accurate and reliable, in order to maintain the high position they have always held in 
the estimation of savans. The latest political changes have been carefully marked, and the results of the various 
recent explorers’ journeys have been inserted, amongst which may be mentioned the Pundits’ in Tibet ; the 


In 2 vols. post 8vo, price 21g, 


JOURNAL OF THE WA 
CAMPAIGN, tM 


KEPT THROUGHOUT THE CAMPAIGN op ims 
By General CAVALIE MERCER, : 
Commanding the 9th Brigade Royal Artillery 


EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS, 





French up the Me-Khong: Mr. Elias on the new course of the Hoang-Ho; and others in Arabia, Abyssinia, &c. 


The railways @ave also been very carefully corrected on the whole series, 


1870 Edition, strongly half-bound russia, in 1 vol. with the Maps Coloured, £9 10s; or half-bound morocco, 
in 2 vols., £10. 


COMPLETE ATLAS OF ANCIENT AND 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


Containing 230 Modern, Classical, and Celestial Maps, with Plans of Celebrated 

Cities and Alphabetical Indexes, Designed and Arranged under the Superin- 
tendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 

Constructed by eminent Geographers, and engraved in the best manner on Steel Plates. 

A very interesting and instructive feature in this Atlas is that the Classical and Modern Maps are drawn on 


the same scale, and are so arranged as to be readily and easily compared, whilst containing, as it does, Celestial, 
Geological, and Physical Maps, Plans of all the more important Cities, and the Environs of several Capitals, it 


may be considered almost unique. 


The large-scale Maps of the United States and India have been thoroughly revised; a new Map of Persia 
has been added; and the whole Atlas illustrates the present state of Geographical knowledge. 

*.* A DETAILED CATALOGUE of the entire Series of Lrsrary and other ATLASES and Maps, designed by the 
UskFUL KNOWLEDGE SOCIETY, gratis and post-free on application, 

Any Map in the Series is supplied separately, price 6d, Plain; 9d, Coloured. 


1870 Edition, with all the latest Additions and Corrections, 150 Coloured Maps, half-bound, with Index, £5 5s. 


USEFUL KNOWLEDGE SOCIETY’S ATLAS 
OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


This Atlas is similar to the above, but as its name implies, it does not contain any of the Classical Maps ; 
It contains Geological and Physical Maps of England and Wales; the 
Six Celestial Maps by Sir John Lubbock, Bart.: and all the Modern Maps in the Series, including the large scale 
Maps of England and Wales, Scotland, Ireland, India, and the United States, t 

*,* This is a magnificent Atlas at a very low price—less than 9d for each Map, 


most of the town plans are also omitted. 





1870 Edition (with an Index on the front edge, thus enabling any Map to be instantly referred to, without con- | } 
sulting the Table of Contents), half-bound morocco, £3 3s, 


FAMILY 














i 


ATLAS. 


@ state of things passed away for ever. 
commend a perusal of the Campaign to ow ‘ 

: p . ampaigu to Our readers,” 
—Lhe Home News. ” 


“No actor in the terrible scene us i 
2 scene ushered in }y 

lowing day has ever painted it in more vivid weet 
than the officer of artillery who led his troo = 
very heart of the carnage, and escaped to whee 
more real, more life-like, more enthralling, than es 
of war it has ever been our lot to read.”—Athenesa” 

Ang This is truly a most acceptable addition to : 
Waterloo literature.” —Vava/ and Military Gatette 

“ As a picture of life in Belgium, Nor q 

As a pict gium, Northern 

and Paris fifty-five years ago, it is most rem: ’ 
it seems to mark the rapidity of modern changes’ ~ 
the moral and social progress that has been achi te 
—The Observer. ved. 

“It gives most animated pictures of th 

gives ated pictures @ grea 

on which hinged the fate of Europe, and it ome 
with masterly simplicity the episodes of the war which 
came under the author's immediate notice,"sy 
Times. a 

“ There is a soldierly simplicity, combined with the 
careful thought of an educated gentleman, that will 
far to make General Mercer's book a greater fovemin 
than more pretentious yolumes...... The whole is vom 
reading, because it is a careful and accurate picture of 
We heartily 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS 
Edinburgh and London, , 


THIRD EDITION, 


— 


THE SPANISH GYPSy. 


By GEORGE ELIOT. 
Crown Octavo, price 7s 6d. 





EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS, 
“She is a great writer, and in the ‘Spanish Gypsy’ 


she has achieved a great work.’ —Times, 


“It is impossible, indeed, to speak too high ly of the 
ntellectual conception at the basis of the poem, and 
he finish and power with which it is worked out and 


adorned.” —Spectator. 


“A poem characterized by high thinking, deep insight 
nto human nature, and a keen sense of external 
veauty.”—A thenwnm. 

“A poem of very remarkable power and beauty, of 


lofty and noble sentiments, of wise and profound 


houghts."— Morning Herald and Standard. 
“We may venture to predict that it will be pro 


nounced a great poem, destined to rank with the best 


A Selection of 80 Coloured Maps, from the Useful Knowledge Society’s Series. | poetica! literature of our time."—Daily News, 


Including an entirely new Map of India, combining the most recent Surveys, and a new Map of Persia, extend- 
ing to Trebizond and Alexandretta, and showing the Euphrates Valley Route, embracing the most recent 
Discoveries in all parts of the World, the Geography of Arabia and Abyssinia having been entirely remodelled 
Plans of London and Paris, on a large scale; the Geological Map 


from recent Surveys and explorers’ journeys. 


of England and Wales, by Sir Ropertck I. MurcHIsON, 
JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., are also included. 


1870 Edition, with Additions and Corrections, strongly half-bound, 21s, 


CYCLOPADIAN ATLAS OF GENERAL MAPS: 


Containing 39 Coloured Maps, selected from the Series designed by the Useful 
Knowledge Society, with Index. 

This Atlas forms a very convenient and handy companion to the “National,” “English,” and other 

Cyclopedias and Gazetteers, and should certainly tind a place in every library where a larger Atlas is not kept. sufficiently for general r< 

were, and what they wr 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. tt 


jart., K.C.B., F.B.S., &c. ; and the Star Maps, by Sir 


S« 


“ It is emphatically a great poem, great in conception, 


great in execution.”—Blackwood's Magazine. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 








ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH 
READERS. 


Edited by the Rey. W. LUCAS COLLINS, MA, 


RTH VOLUME, containing— 


CASAR. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
Will be published on Ist June. 

t Series will be to explain, 

lers, who these great writers 

)te: to give, wherever possible, 

yme connected outline of the st which they tell, or 


The Fot 





The aim of the preset 





1e facts which they record, checked by the results of 
‘ ee se. modern investigations; to present some of their most 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. striking passages in approved English translations, and 





MR. WILLIAM MORRIS’S NEW WORK. 


Now ready, in an Ornamental Binding designed for the Author, 12s, 


STORY OF THE VOLSUNGS AND 
NIBLUNGS; , 


THE 


WITH CERTAIN SONGS FROM THE ELDER EDDA. 
Translated from the Icelandic by W. MORRIS and E. MAGNUSSON. 


F. S. ELLIS, 53 King street, Covent Garden. 








SE 


tl 


A 





MISS ROSSETTI’S STORIES. A 


- 
Now ready, crown Syo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


COMMONPLACE: a Tale of To-Day, 


Spectator, April 2; 


to illustrate them genera!ly from modern writers; to 


erve, in short, as a popular retrospect of the chief 


literature of Greece and Rome. 


Favourable reviews of this Series have appeared in 
ve Times, January 10; Saturday Review, January 5; 
Westminster Keview, April, &c. 
The volumes published contain— 
- The ILIAD. 2. The ODYSSEY. 
3. HERODOTUS. 
Volume will be published on the Ist of each alternate 
Month, price 2s 6d, 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 

Edinburgh and London. Sold by all Booksellers. 


In the press. 
NEW AND GREATLY IMPROVED EDITION. 


A MANUAL OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY, 


AND POLITICAL; 





MATHEMATICAL, PHYSICAL, 
WITH OTHER STORIES. Oua New Plan, e1 icing a complete Development 


By CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI, Author of “Goblin Market, and other Poems,” 


F.S. ELLIS, 33 King street, Covent Garden. 





ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, a 
By G. A. SALA, 


Will be ready shortly, 


NE 





Author of “ 


of the Riv 





er-Systems of the Globe 

By the Rev. ALEX. MACKAY, LL.D. F.R.GS, 

Elements of Modern Geography,” “ Outlines 
graphy,” “ Facts and Dates,” &. 

ng ASTRO- 

ice 48; 


f Modern Gei 
Part I. will be published in May, emb 
MY. PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, and EUROPE 
ul Part IL, completing the Work, in the co 








Summer. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 
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WURRAY'S SELECT REPRINTS. 


series of Popular and Interesting Works, in small 
eonvenient volumes, printed in good clear Type, 
Fine Paper, fcap. 8vo, price 2s 6d and 33 6s each. 


The following are now ready. 
ABERCROMBIE (Dr.) on the INTEL- 
LECTUAL POWERS and the INVESTIGATION 
of TRUTH. 33 6d. 


CROMBIE (Dr.) on the PHILO- 
S0PHY of the MORAL FEELINGS, 2s 6d. 


’S (Rev. THOS.) FABLES of 
ESOP. With 100 Woodcuts, 2s 6d. 


BYRON’S (LORD) POETICAL 
WORKS. 2s 6d. 


GE’S (SAMUEL TAYLOR) 
SPECIMENS of TABLE-TALK. 3s 6d. 


‘Ss (SIR HUMPHRY) CONSO- 
pavy’s TRAVEL; or, the AS Days of a 


3s 6d. 


Philosopher. 


pAVY’S (SIR HUMPHRY) 
MONIA; or, Days of Fly-Fishing. 5s 6d. 


'ARD’S (EDWARD) DEEDS of 
NAVAL DARING; or, Auecdotes of the British 
Navy. 3s 6d. 


HALLAM’S (ARTHUR) REMAINS, 


in Prose and Verse, 3s 6d. 


HEBER'’S (BISHOP) 


SAL- 


POETICAL 


WORKS. 3s 6d. 
S (EDWARD) GLEANINGS 
in NATURAL HISTORY. 3s 6d. 


LOUDON’S (MRS.) PRACTICAL IN- 
STRUCTIONS in GARDENING, for Every Month 
in the Year. 


*S (HORACE and JAMES) 
REJECTED ADDRESSES. 3s 6d. 


3s 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle strect. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S LATIN-ENGLISH 


ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARIES. 





Now ready, Sth Edition, with the References verified 
and Additions to the Etymologies (1,250 pp.), medium 
Syo, 21s. 


A COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY, 

FOR THE HIGHER FORMS IN SCHOOLS. 

With Tables of the Roman Calendar, Measures, Weights, 
and Money. 
By Ww. Smitu, LI.D., 

Editor of the “Classical and Biblical Dictionaries.” 
“Dr. Wm. Smith's Latin Dictionary fills for Latin 
literature the place now occupied by Liddell’s and 
Season for Greek.” —Sir G. CORNEWALL LEWIS, 

rt. 


“Of Latin and English Lexicons, the best repre- 
sentation of the scholarship of the day is undoubtedly 
that of Dr. Wm. Smith.”"—Dr. DONALDSON. 

“Dr. Wm. Smith's Latin Dictionary is the most 
usefal that I know.”—-Dr. Gooprorp. 

“Dr. Wm. Smith's Latin Dictionary is a first-rate 
Work."—Dr. BADHAM. 


A OOPIOUS AND CRITICAL ENGLISH- 
LATIN DICTIONARY. 


Compiled from Original Sources. 
By Ww. Swiru, LL.D. and Tneorniis D. HAL, M.A. 


(964 pp.) Medium 8yo, 21s. 

This work has been composed from beginning to end 
Precisely as if there had been no work of the kind in 
our language. Every article has been the result of 
original and independent research ; and it represents 
the unremitted and conscientious labour of nearly 
twelve years, . 


Dr. WM. SMITH'S SMALLER LATIN- 


MR. BENTLEY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
The FIRST LORD MALMESBURY: his Family and 


Friends. A Series of Letters from 1745 to 1820. Including details from the Battle-field of Culloden to 
Waterloo; the Social History both of France and England during the eventful period of the Great War, 
and the Occupation of Paris by the Allies, and the Secret History of the Country from the commencement 
of the present Century. Edited by the Right Hon. the Earl of MALMESBURY, G.C.B. 2 vols, 8vo, 30s, 


CONFIDENTIAL LETTERS of the Hon. WILLIAM 


WICKHAM to the BRITISH GOVERNMENT, from 1794. Inclading Original Letters of the Archduke 
Charles, Louis the Sixteenth, Charles the Tenth, Duc d’Enghien. George Canning, Duke of Portland, Lord 
Whitworth, and Field-Marshal Suwarrow ; an interesting Correspondence with Lord Grenville, &c. Edited 
by his Grandson, WILLIAM WICKHAM. With Portraits of the Hon. William Wickham and Field-Marshal 
Suwarrow, from original! Pictures. 2 vols. Svo, 30s, 


MEMOIRS of MADAME DE MIRAMION. A_ Picture 


of French Social Life at the close of the 17th Century. From the French by the Baroness de 
Monwignac, and edited by the Right Hon. Lady HERBERT. Crown 8yvo. 


EVENINGS with the SACRED POETS. From the Earliest 
typos By FREDERICK SAUNDERS, Author of “Salad for the Social” and “Salad for the Solitary.” 
b crown Svo, 


LETTERS from LONDON, Jrom 1856 to 1860. By George 


MIFFLIN DALLAS, United States’ Minister at the Court of St. James, Edited by hiss DAUGHTER. 


2 vols. crown Svo, 
The MARVELS of the HEAVENS. From the French of 


Flammarion. By Mrs. LOCKYER, Translator of “The Heavens,” by Amédée Guillemin. Crown 8vo, 
with numerous Llustrations 





RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





NOTICE.—The OLD LOVE and the NEW, the New Novel 
hy Sir EDWARD CREASY, M.A., Author of “The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the 
Vorld,” is now ready, at all Booksellers and Libraries 


, in 3 vols, crown 8vo, 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 


THIRD EDITION, in 2 vols. 8vo, with Coloured Illustrations, 30s, bound. 


FREE RUSSIA. By W. Hepworth Dixon, 


AUTHIOR of “NEW AMERICA,” “HER MAJESTY'S TOWER,” &e. 


“We heartily commend these volumes to all who 
wish either for instruction or information.”"—.raminer. 
“A book which is at once highly valuable and emi- 
| nently readable. It is, in our judgment, superior to any 


“Mr. Dixon's book will be certain not only to interest | 
but to please its readers, and it deserves to do so, It 
contains a great deal that is worthy of careful attention, 
and is likely to produce a very useful effect. Mr. Dixon 


! 





brings before the eyes of his countrymen a picture of 
Russia, its scenery, and its people, which is so novel 
and interesting that it can scarcely fail to arrest their 
attention.”—Saturday Review, 

“ We claim for Mr. Dixon the merit of having treated 
his subject in a fresh and original manner. He has 
done his best to see with his own eyes the vast country 
which he describes. The consequence is that he has 
been able to lay before his readers such a picture of 
Russia and the Russian people as cannot fail to interest 
them.”"—Athenwum, 


| work that has proceeded from Mr. Dixon's pen, and we 
| cordially recommend it.”"—Standard. 

“In these picturesque and fascinating volumes, Mr. 
| Dixon carries his readers over a wide range of country, 
| and makes them realize the scenery, manners, p: litics, 
| poetry of every mile of ground over which he conducts 
| them,"—Post. 

“Mr. Dixon's ‘Free Russia’ is another valuable 
| addition to the books of travel which he has given us, 
| It reveals, to our view, the great mysterious people of 

Eastern Europe.”—Daily Telegraph, 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





MESSRS. CHAPMAN & 


HIGHER LAW. 


Pilgrim and the Shrine.” 3 vols. 


the Lawyer. 
Albany,” &. 3 vols. 


ENSEMBLE. 


3 vols. 


EREIGHDA CASTLE. 


3 vols. 


AINSWORTH. 


1 yol., 5s. 


A Romance. 


HILARY ST.IVES. A New Novel. 


HALL’S NEW NOVELS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 





By the Author of “The 


The WOMAN of BUSINESS; or, the Lady and 


By MARMION SAVAGE, Author of 


By WAT 


“The Bachelor of the 


of 


“The Falcon Family,” 


BRADWOOD, 


Author 


3 vols. 


By W. HARRISON 


HELD in BONDAGE. By OUIDA. New Edition. In 


193 PICCADILLY. 





ACCORDING TO THE AUTHORIZED ENGLISH 


The aim of the C: 





ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Abridged from the 
above Work for the Use of Junior Classes. With 


& Separate Dictionary of Proren NAMES, Tables of | 
Roman Moneys, &c. "(670 pp.) Square 12mo, 7s 6d. 


4, 
| 
Dr. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER ENGLISH- | 
LATIN DICTIONARY. Abridged from the above 
work for the Use of Junior Classes. (720 pp.) 
Square 12mo, 7s 6d. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 








but abstaining from elaborate and learned discussions, 
arise naturally out of the 
Some varieties of reading, 
amendments in the translation have 
understood. 





been } 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 
NEW com 


In the course of Publication. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT, 


MENTARY. 
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Vol. I (First Series)—PRELIMINARY HISTORY of the COUNCIL, and LETTERS, 


XV. Crown 8yo. 
PROSP 
The Letters from Rome on the Council, which have 
been appearing since December of last year in the 


Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitung, have created the greatest | 


sensation both in and out of Germany. 
But these Letters possess no mere ephemeral interest, 
they are full of theological and historical matter, and 


supply a commentary of permanent value on the His- 


tory of the Vatican Council. They not only promise to 
be, but are already, strictly and properly, a Chronicle 
of the Council. 

The Publishers therefore think they are only consult- 
ing for the common interest in issuing an edition of 
these Letters, prefaced by some of the articles which 
previously appeared in the Al/gemeine Zeitung, contain- 


The CHURCH of GOD and the BISHOPS: Con- 


siderations upon the (Ecumenical Council. By Senor VON LIANO, Authorized Translation from the 


German. Crown 8vo, 


The POPE and the 


Authorized Translation from the German. Third 


A DOMINICAN ARTIST 


the Rev. Ptre Besson, of the Order of St. Dominic. 
of Madame Louise de France,” &c. Crown 8yo, 9s. 


“It would, indeed, have been a deplorable omission 
had so exquisite a biography been by any neglect lost 
to English readers, and had a character so perfect in 
its simple and complete devotion been withheld from 
our admiration..,...But we have dwelt too long already 
on this fascinating book, and must now leave it to our 
readers."—Literary Churchman. 

‘A beautiful and most interesting sketch of the late 
Pere Besson, an artist who forsook the easel for the 
altar. M. Besson formed one of a devoted band of | 
educated young Frenchmen, whose generous aspira- 
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The SCYTHIC NATIONS, 


Western Empire. By JOHN GENT, B.A., Fellow 


ARITHMETIC: Theoretical and Practical. 


W. H. GIRDLESTONE, M.A., of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and Principal of the Glouce ster Theo- 
logical College. Second Edition, revised and enlarged, crown 8vo., 6s 6d. 


A SCHOOL EDITION. Without the Appendix. 


Exercises.) 


(Copies may be had without the Answers to the 


“We may congratulate Mr. Girdlestone on having 
produced a thoroughly philosophical book on this most 
useful subject. It appears to be especially suited for | 
older students, who, having been taught imperfectly | 
and irrationally in the earlier part of their school career, 
desire to go over the whole ground again from the 
beginning; but in the hands of an intelligent and dis- 
criminating teacher, it may also be perfectly adapted to 
the comprehension of young boys." —Morning Paper. 

“Mr. Girdlestone's ‘Arithmetic’ is admirably suited to 
the requirements of higher forms in schools, and for 
men at the Universities............0000+ -Mr. Girdlestone 
shows himself a thorough teacher; processes are 
lucidly explained, and practical solution of problems 
well given.”—Guardian. 

“ We must content ourselves with this brief general 
notice of the work, which we consider one of the 
highest order of its kind—far, very far, superior to 
those of former days.""— Nautical Magazine. 

“ The first, and by far the most important treatise, is 
that by Mr. W. H. Girdlestone, M.A., who has suc- 
ceeded in producing a work far superior to the ordinary 
books on the subject...... It is an excellent treatise, and 
its merits must render it popular for the purposes of | 
education.” — Mechanics’ Magazine, 

“Mr. Girdlestone has succeeded in the difficult task | 
—in which, as the times go, he will have ever more 
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| rules in Mr. Girdlestone’s book are built up from the 
several steps taken in working out the problems, each 
of which is carefully explained. 
published as well as the complete work.”—Pubdlic 


plicit, and quite plain to modest understandings. 
successful a work has rapidly won favour, and the 

| first edition having been exhausted, a second has now 
been issued, bearing further marks of the author's 

| comprehensive ability. 
nation-papers of Oxford, Cambridge, Winchester, Eton, 
&c., and will be found most useful to students pre- 
paring for public examinations. This book should rank 
as a standard one of its class."—Zraminer. 


quired a high place among works of the kind, and the 
enlargement of the second edition will give it a yet 
higher value." —Standard, 
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| ing important information on the antecedents of the 
| Council. 
The author of the Letters has readily given permis- 
| sion for their publication, aud they have been sub- 
| mitted to revision in Germany by a competent hand, 
with his consent, before being reprinted. 

A Prefac2 and a full Index will be given at the end 
| of the volume. 
| Volume I. will consist of three Series; comprising 
Letters on the Council up to the time of its probable 
| prorogation for the hot season at Rome, about June, 
1870. The First Series is now in the press, and will 
shortly be issued. Should the Council re-assemble in 
the autumn, the Letters will be resumed. 
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Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
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tions Lacordaire directed from earthly politics to the 
politics of the heavenly country.”"—Church Times. 

“A book which is as pleasant for reading as it is 
profitable for meditation."—Union Review. 

“We are indebted to the graceful pen of the trans- 
lator of ‘Madame Louise de France’ for another Catholic 
life, beautifully written and full of the spirit of love...... 
It is difficult to believe that the book before us is notan 
original production, for the writing is perfectly easy 
and natural, and free from the faults which seem some- 
times inseparable from translations."—TZabdlet. 
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the intellect as well as the memory; and Messrs. 
Rivington have done wisely to popularize the treatise 
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Telegraph. 

“The object of the book, unlike the majority of 
manuals of arithmetic, is to explain the reasons of, 
rather than to give simply, the various rules, The 
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Gerrans, Editor of the Greek Testament, Codex 
Augiensis, &c. 
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Crown 4to, 15s, 


EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE. 


It is hoped that the main purpose of the Syndies of 
the Cambridge University Press when Projecting the 
present edition of the Holy Bible (with the Apocrypha) 
will be seen at once by every one who opens the volume, 
The arrangement of its unbroken text in paragraphs 
accommodated to the sense (the numerals indicating the 
chapters and verses being removed into the margin) 
the broad distinction maintained between the prose 
and poetical portions of Scripture (Gen. iv. 23, 24; iz 
xxvii. 27—29, 39, 40, &c.),—the expedient of 
marking by the use of open type such passages of the 
Old Testament as are quoted in the new (Gen, ii, 4; 
v. 24; xv. 13, 14, &c.),—may be expected to render the 
work acceptable to the student, and convenient both 
for private and public reading. 


25—27; 


The present portion contains the OLD TESTAMENT 
to the end of SOLOMON’S SONG. 


Part II. (price 15s.), containing the APOCRYPHA 
and NEW TESTAMENT, will be ready for delivery 
early in June next. 


Part III. (price 6s,), containing the PROPHETIOAL 
BOOKS, with the CRITICAL INTRODUCTION, and 
its annexed Catalogue of various readings, may be 
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A small number of copies has also been printed, on 
good writing-paper, with one column of print and wide 
margin to each page for MS. notes. It is expected that 
this edition will be found of great use to those who are 
engaged in the task of Biblical criticism. 
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Crown 8yo, 12s 6d. 
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Cambridge. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 
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